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“LAY THE BASIS OF A HAPPIER 
AGE”. ... Pope Pius XII 


HROUGHOUT the 19th century the 
American people were sincerely con- 
vinced of the perfection and goodness of 

the system their originals had established at 
the time of the nation’s birth. It appeared to 
them that only since 1789 had men really ob- 
tained to full human stature and that to the 
citizens of our country might be applied the 
biblical declaration: Vos estis soli homines 
(Job. 12). 

Deeply imbued with the spirit of opportun- 
ism, the nation refused to regard with even the 
slightest degree of seriousness the changes of 
an economic and social nature which began to 
announce their presence long ere the past cen- 
tury had drawn to a close. It forged ahead 
with the zeal and energy of youth, convinced 
of its ability to overcome the impediments of 
various kinds over which the countries of aged 
Europe fumbled and stumbled. There was no 
thought of our country experiencing a great 
social or economic crisis which might change 
the course of events and the nation’s destiny. 
Even the Civil War and its sordid aftermath, 
Reconstruction, constituted no warning regard- 
ing the influence social and economic institu- 
tions and conditions exercise on the fortunes of 
a people. That the title: “The Impending 
Crisis’) ere long might be used again would 
have appeared preposterous to most Americans 
as the 20th century—as they thought—made 
ready to inaugurate the most glorious era of 
human progress. There might be met a few 
stumbling blocks on the way, but they would 
be removed, blasted and crushed with little dif- 
ficulty. 

The “social question,” so it was thought, did 
not exist for or in America. Such occurrences 
as the great strikes of 1877 and 1894 were a 
mere rash on the body of a free people, an in- 
disposition, demanding merely the local appli- 
eation of a mild astringent or healing lotion, 
as the case might be. It was about this time an 
American prelate, writing in a leading Catholic 
magazine, remarked, the inquiries regarding 
social conditions existing in our country ad- 
dressed to the American in Europe “became 


1) Title of a book published on the eve of the Civil 
War, which exerted a great influence. 


somewhat embarrassing.” For while “his ques- 
tioners have been making a scientific study of 
social conditions and tendencies,’ he has had 
neither the inclination nor felt the need to do 
so. And continuing, the author of these state- 
ments declared: 


“At first he [the American in Europe] is apt 
to feel at a disadvantage and somewhat put to 
blush. But upon examination and reflection he 
discovers that in his apparent lack of culture 
there is much to be grateful for. In America 
things shape themselves [italics ours] as cir- 
cumstances dictate. Our action is usually not 
directed by scientific rules, but by the plain 
pointing of emergent facts. Our freedom of 
choice and resolve is very little hampered by 
traditional notions or methods or prejudices, 
and so, when good sense is not warped by inter- 
est, we do what the nature of things seems to 
demand. We often make mistakes, but by mis- 
takes we learn.’’2) 


This was said just forty-two years ago. 
About this time President McKinley assured the 
nation, in America the job sought the man and 
not the man the job. And although unemploy- 
ment was endemic and the proletarization of 
vast numbers of workers and members of the 
lower middle class quite apparent, the majority 
remained indifferent to these symptoms. Chi- 
cago papers reported, a Jewish girl, not long 
from Russia, had committed suicide in despera- 
tion over the complete failure of the working 
people she came in contact with to concern 
themselves with their very own problem, the 
condition of the members of their own class. 

Since then, much water has flowed under the 
bridges which span our rivers. The Great De- 
pression has cut too deep into the flesh and 
bones of the people to permit them to believe 
the occurrences of the past decades a mere 
episode in the history of the nation, due to some 
unfortunate constellation of circumstances of a 
transitory nature. Instead, the opinion has 
taken hold of them that the economic system, in 
which our fathers placed such implicit faith, 
had revealed its true function, to serve capital. 
This conviction is fundamental to every com- 
plaint voiced by individuals or groups. It is 
voiced by organized labor and the hapless m1- 
grant and casual. The farmer complaining of 


2) Quoted in Maignen, Father Hecker. Rome and 


Paris, p. 271-272. 
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the inequality of “parity prices” knows himself 
to be a victim of economic forces which conspire 
to ruin him and drive him from the land. 
Therefore, he too demands they must be curbed. 
Although slowly, independent merchants and 
enterprisers of the lesser kind are beginning to 
realize that the cards are stacked against them. 

The mass of the unemployed and of the un- 
employable, a vast number of “reliefers” and 
P.W.A. workers remind all thoughtful men that 
we are face to face with conditions such as those 
the Roman poet spoke of : Pauper ubique jacet! 
Widespread poverty and destitution are always 
the symptom of a sick society and a sick society 
presages the advent of a crisis. But there are 
no reasons for assuming a crisis of a political 
or social nature inevitable in our country under 
present circumstances. The distinguished Swiss 
philosopher-historian Jakob Burckhardt be- 
lieved it possible that the Reformation could 
have been avoided. ‘While there was a good 
deal of discontent, there existed no widespread 
positive ideal in the popular mind,” he states. 
Avoidance of the French Revolution of 1789, 
according to the same scholar, would have prov- 
en much more difficult, “because the educated 
were animated by an utopia and the masses by 
an accumulated hoard of hatred and _ re- 
venge.’’?) 

“God has created the nations for health.” It 
is this idea we must uphold against the materi- 
alistic concept of history fundamental to Marx- 
ism but popular at present not alone among his 
disciples. Even an impending crisis may be 
avoided by a people, provided good will unite 
with good counsel to bring about the necessary 
reforms. One impending crisis in the compara- 
tively short history of our country was permit- 
ted to develop into a major catastrophe, from 
which the South has not yet recovered. The 
widespread unrest and discontent of the pres- 
ent; a society whose face is deeply pitted with 
the marks the revolt against Christian morals 
has inflicted on it; a State faced by many mil- 
lions of unemployed men and women, while 
luxury, crime and corruption eat into the very 
vitals of the nation, indicate the direction in 
which we, as a people, are moving. It is im- 
perative we should pause and give thought to 
the obligations we owe the present generation 
as well as future generations. We should con- 
sider well the evident need of a reformation of 
institutions and morals. The future welfare 
not merely of American society but also the fu- 
ture of the Church in our country may well de- 
pend on our present attitude, on the heed we 
grant the appeal of the Archbishops and Bi- 
shops, Administrative Board, N. C. Welfare 
Conference, contained in their recent declara- 
tion on “The Church and the Social Order.” 

Solidly based on pronouncements of the pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pius XII, and on those of a 
number of his noble predecessors, particularly 


3) Weltgesch. Betrachtungen. Ed. Kré 
2s gen roner. Lpzg., 


Leo XIII and Pius XI, this document presents. 
at once a review of existing social and economic 
conditions, a canon of sound Christian doctrine 
applicable to the ills of society, on the reaffirma- 
tion and observation of which a return to. health 
depends and lastly a program for bringing or- 
der out of chaos by accepting the organic con- 
ception of society and developing a reformed 
social order in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the corporative system as ad- 
vanced by the author of Quadragesimo anno. 
These are the premises from which flow numer- 
ous considerations and proposals essential to 
the chief purpose to which the authors of this 
“Reiteration of the Church’s Teachings on 
Ownership, Property, Labor, Security, Wages. 
and Establishment of Social Order” desire the 
Catholics of our country should lend their 
efforts: 

“Our economic life then must be reorganized 
not on the disintegrating principles of individu- 
alism but on the constructive principle of social 
and moral unity among the members of human 
society. In conformity with Christian princi- 
ples, economic power must be subordinated to 
human welfare, both individual and social; so- 
cial incoherence and class conflict must be re- 
placed by corporate unity and organic function ; 
ruthless competition must give way to just and 
reasonable State regulations; sordid selfishness 
must be superseded by social justice and chari- 
ty. Then only can there be a true and rational 
social order; then only can we eliminate the 
twin evils of insufficiency and insecurity, and 
establish the divine plan of a brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God.’’*) 

George Fort Milton’s remarkable life of 
Stephen Douglas, referred to as “a challenge 
to the accepted view of the conflict’s inevitabil- 
ity,”>) is sad reading. The “Little Giant’? made 
heroic efforts to forestall the Civil War, but 
they were in vain. The conflict proved irre- 
pressible, because men willed it so. Mr. Mil- 
ton’s exceedingly well documented volume leads 
to the conclusion: ‘‘The Civil War was the work 
of minorities: of the abolitionist minority in 
the North ... ; of the slave-holding minority 
of the South; of the office-holding minority that 
was willing to smash the Democratic party and 
the Union in order to retain the control of the 
spoils and the prestige of office.) No less an 
individual than Alexander H. Stephens became 
more and more convinced, as the years: passed, 
“that it was indeed a great calamity that the 
Little Giant had not succeeded in his great en- 
deavor to preserve the Union without war.”’) 

The world is experiencing a crisis, the ema- 
nations of which are particularly acute in cer- 
tain countries. The present war will undoubt- 
edly add fuel to what is already a widespread 


*) Loe. cit.;, Paulist Press, NY, p. 24-95. 
5) The New York Times Book Review. Nov. 4, 1934, 
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conflagration. May we hope to remain entirely 
unscathed? Hardly. The question of Negro 
slavery also was not of our making alone; their 
emancipation too was a problem other nations 
had to face. None other paid so dearly for 
their manumission as ours. Every considera- 
tion, therefore, urges American Catholics to 
follow the counsel of their Bishops and to 
“strive to play their part in the Christian re- 
construction of society which Leo XIII inaugu- 
rated in his immortal Encyclical Rerum no- 


. varum,”’ to use the words of Pius XI. 


F. P. KENKEL 


OUR GOAL SHOULD BE JUSTICE 
WITH FREEDOM 


VERY person who thinks in terms of hu- 
man welfare yearns for an economic 
system that will give justice and at the 

same time preserve freedom, democracy, indi- 
vidual initiative and efficiency. A great many 
people believe that justice can be attained only 
by a very large measure of, or perhaps even 
complete, public ownership and operation of 
the means of production. But by deductive 
reasoning and by observation and experience 
we know that the increase in governmental 
authority and ordering that accompanies large- 
scale public ownership and operation reduces 
freedom and initiative and efficiency. 

To what extent do we need public ownership 
and operation to insure economic justice? 
Should public ownership and operation be na- 
tional, or local and regional? Is there not a 
place for public ownership without public op- 
eration? And does not voluntary co-operation, 
by acting as a regulator, eliminate exploitation 
just as effectively as public ownership, with- 
out endangering freedom and individual initi- 
ative? 

All these questions are raised anew by the 
introduction in Congress, by Representative 
John M. Coffee (State of Washington) of a 
bill to provide for the “public operation of the 
coal, electrical-energy, oil, and natural-gas in- 
dustries of the continental United States” in a 
‘national unified system.’”’ The bill contains 
detailed provisions for the acquisition by the 
Fedéral Government of the ownership of these 
industries. For our consideration here, how- 
ever, the important point is that the measure, 
if enacted, would give complete national owner- 
ship and operation of the industries listed 
therein. 

-This measure probably has no chance of 
being enacted now or in the near future. Nev- 
ertheless, it deserves our attention. If a pro- 
posal is right, we should favor it and work for 
it, regardless of the immediate chances of 
bringing it to pass. On the other hand, if a 
proposal is not desirable, we should oppose Mes 
no matter how much popular support it may 
have. The question, therefore, is whether pub- 


lic ownership and operation of the coal, elec- 
trical-energy, oil, and natural-gas industries, 
In a national unified system, would be a good 
thing for the people of the United States. . 

In the so-called natural monopolies, where 
competition is impossible or would involve 
wasteful duplication—as in having two or more 
power ownerships in a given area with dupli- 
cation of poles and wires along the same roads 
and streets—public ownership and operation 
may be desirable, at least until we get around 
to co-operative ownership and operation. But 
would it be wise to throw even natural monop- 
olies into great nation-wide systems? Such sys- 
tems would be cumbersome, inefficient, and bu- 
reaucratic. The people could have no effective 
voice in their control and operation. Where 
public ownership and operation is desirable, it 
would be better to have it local or regional. 

Public ownership in a national system would 
be like any other absentee ownership. Horace 
M. Kallen, in his book ‘‘The Decline and Rise 
of the Consumer,” points this out in connection 
with his discussion of public ownership and op- 
eration in Russia. From the record, he says, 
“collective ownership in Russia presents no 
technological advantage over the private own- 
ership in the other countries, for such collec- 
tive ownership cannot help being even more 
absentee than the ownership of capitalist and 
Fascist countries. The employment of field 
and factory, of money and transport, must nec- 
essarily be delegated to employees. It has been 
subject to the same form of graft, exploitation, 
sabotage, waste, and invidious handling as 
among capitalists, Nazis, and Fascists.” 

In Nebraska we have a striking example of 
political operation by remote control. Two hy- 
dro-electric plants have been constructed with 
Federal grants under Federal supervision. So 
notorious is the excessive cost of these plants 
that long-time supporters of municipal owner- 
ship of electric plants feared and opposed a 
proposal to have these hydros buy out all the 
private power companies in the State and 
merge them into one publicly-owned and op- 
erated system. They feared that a power sys- 
tem attached to these hydros would have to 
charge higher rates than the private companies 
are now charging. Many cities and towns made 
hurried arrangements to protect themselves 
against the proposed State-wide publicly-owned 
and operated power system. 

Public ownership eliminates private profit, 
of course. Compared with private ownership, 
it should reduce capital charges. But under 
remote political control, these advantages of 
public ownership and operation may be far 
more than offset by waste and _ inefficiency. 
When citizens see the cost of Federally con- 
structed hydro-electric plants mount to a point 
where if they ever pay out they will have to 
charge higher rates than the rates now charged 
by the subsidiaries of the power trust, their 
faith in public ownership and operation gets a 
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rude shock. No private enterprise could be con- 
ducted so wastefully as some of these Federal 
projects have been and stay out of bankruptcy. 

Electric power is probably the most logical 
field for public ownership and operation, and 
yet co-operative ownership and operation, par- 
ticularly in the distribution of electric power, 
has been more satisfactory. In the State of 
Washington farmers had co-operative power 
associations, operating successfully and effici- 
ently, even before the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration came into being. These co-opera- 
tive power associations purchase current from 
private corporations or municipally-owned 
plants and distribute it to their members. This 
effectively takes profit-piling and exploitation 
out of the distribution of electric power. 

Although about 35% of the electric power in 
Sweden is produced in government-owned 
plants, according to Marquis Childs in his book 
“Sweden, the Middle Way,” rural electrification 
in Sweden has been accomplished almost en- 
tirely through co-operative power societies. 
These societies buy their power from govern- 
ment-owned plants and from private plants. 
This appears to be altogether more satisfactory 
than a unified system of complete government 
ownership and distribution would be. It gives 
people’s control, rather than absentee political 
control. 

Rural electrification in the United States has 
proceeded rapidly under grants made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. The 
rural power districts set up by the REA are 
supposed to be co-operative, and are in form. 
But they have been politically promoted, and 
are subject to. a large measure of political con- 
trol from Washington. All co-operators fer- 
vently hope that this political control will be- 
come less and less, and that the rural power 
districts will become self-governing in fact. 
Such a system would certainly be vastly su- 
perior in results to the national unified system 
of public ownership and operation proposed in 
the Coffee bill. 

We may conclude, therefore, that even in the 
production of electrical energy—one of the most 
logical fields for public ownership and opera- 
tion—a gigantic national system under absen- 
tee control would not be desirable. The people 
will get lower rates and better service, and 
freedom and individual initiative will be pre- 
served, by a combination of private ownership, 
public ownership—by districts and municipali- 
ties—and co-operative ownership. In such a 
system the people can have an effective voice, 
and not be mere pawns in a top-down bureau- 
cratic system. 

The coal and oil industries, which would be 
brought under national public ownership and 
operation by the Coffee bill, cannot even be 
considered natural monopolies. They are not at 
all in the same class with the distribution of 
electrical energy. There is no reason why these 
industries should be brought under public oper- 


ation of any kind, to say nothing of public op- 
eration in a gigantic national setup. 

In his notable book, “Masters of Their Own 
Destiny,” Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, director of ex- 
tension of St. Francis Xavier University, An- 
tigonish, Nova Scotia, speaks with favor of 
public ownership of the production and distri- 
bution of electric power. But I would not ex- 
pect him to countenance a proposal to bring 
coal and oil under a unified national system of 
public operation. “How far the public owner- 
ship of industry should be carried is not cer- 
tain,” he says, “but it should be confined to the 
narrowest possible limits.” 

That is, we should keep away from public 
ownership and operation wherever there are 
other ways of preventing exploitation—ways 
that preserve freedom and initiative and make 
the people ‘masters of their own destiny.” And 
there is another way of stopping exploitation 
in the coal and oil industries. Wherever co- 
operative distribution of petroleum products is 
strongly developed, as it is among the farmers 
of several States, extortion in distribution has 
been eliminated. The same is true in the dis- 
tribution of coal. In Nebraska almost every 
farmers’ elevator handles coal, and joint pur- 
chasing is carried on through the Farmers 
Union State Exchange, a co-operative whole- 
sale. ; 

Advocates of unified public ownership and 
operation contend that such a system would re- 
duce costs by eliminating duplication. Dupli- 
cation of efficient units does no harm. A dis- 
tributing agency that has sufficient volume and 
patronage to operate at the highest efficiency 
would not be able to operate any more efficient- 
ly by being part of a gigantic national setup. 
Co-operatives handling petroleum products or 
coal that have an efficient volume can and do 
distribute as efficiently as any agency that could 
be established—and a great deal more effici- 
ently than an agency directed by remote con- 
trol from the nation’s capital and manned by 
political appointees. 

Not only have co-operatives, wherever 
strongly developed, taken the extortion out of 
the distribution of petroleum products and coal, 
but a start is being made in co-operative refin- 
ing of petroleum, and co-operative mining of 
coal is already being carried on in a large way 
by the British co-operatives. The people, 
through co-operation, can protect themselves in 
the production of coal and petroleum products 
just as they are protecting themselves in the 
distribution of those commodities. A national 
unified system of public ownership and opera- 
tion in the coal and oil industries would stop 
this democratic, co-operative development, in 
which the people have direct control, and sub- 
eae: a political monopoly under absentee con- 

rol. 

_ What is needed in the coal and oil industries 
is equality of access, on equal terms, to natural 
supplies, so that independents and co-operatives 
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may have equality of opportunity. To assure 
equality of access to natural resources on equal 
terms, the Government might well reassert pub- 
lic ownership of natural reserves of coal, oil, 
and other natural resources. In the mere own- 
ership of _resources, no question of efficiency 
would be involved. There is a place for public 
ownership without public operation. 

This difference between public ownership of 
natural resources and public operation of in- 
dustries based on those resources needs to be 
recognized and stressed. Public ownership of 
natural resources would guarantee equality of 
access under equal terms, encourage individual 
initiative, and grant economic freedom. Pub- 
lic operation, particularly on a nation-wide 
scale, would bring absentee political control, in- 
efficiency, and waste. Monopoly of natural re- 
sources is one of the strongest bases of monop- 
oly in industry, but to cure this evil does not 
require public operation of industries, but only 
public ownership and control of the natural re- 
sources. 

An example of the monopolization of a natu- 
ral resource was given recently by E. Degolyer, 
Dallas, Tex., in testimony to the monopoly-in- 
vestigating committee in Washington. Ten 
companies, headed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, he said, own half of the 
proved oil reserves in the United States. Al- 
though these 10 companies own half of the 
proved reserves, they account for only 36.8% 
of the nation’s gross production of crude oil— 
showing that their ownership is partly of a 
hoarding and monopolistic nature. 

Assuredly these great natural resources are 
the heritage of all mankind. No one can be- 
lieve that these resources were put in the earth 
by the Creator to be monopolized by a few great 
corporations for their own enrichment. Again 
we can go to Sweden for an example. The Swed- 
ish government owns large areas of forests, and 
the main deposits of iron ore. This prevents 
monopolization. It insures a free and fair field. 
Under these conditions, no corporation or com- 
bination of corporations can put a fence around 
an industry by gobbling up the essential re- 
sources on which it is based. 

No gigantic system of national public opera- 
tion is necessary in any line to secure justice and 
stop exploitation. Even transportation, which 
has long been considered a natural monopoly, 
can hardly be counted as such since the com- 
ing of trucks and the opening of internal water- 
ways. All that is necessary now to prevent mo- 
nopoly in transportation is to allow these new 
forms of transportation to operate without re- 
strictions designed to perpetuate railroad domi- 
nation and monopoly. 

Telephone and telegraph lines are more defi- 
nitely a natural monopoly, and public owner- 
ship and operation of these utilities might be 
desirable, if administered efficiently. But the 
highly-successful operation of telephone sys- 
tems by co-operative telephone companies, with 


rates far below the rates charged by the trust, 
shows that even in this field a gigantic system 
of national public ownership and operation is 
not necessary. Here again we can agree with 
Dr. Coady that how far public ownership and 
operation should be carried is uncertain, but it 
should be confined to the narrowest possible 
limits. 

With equality of access to natural resources, 
on equal terms, and with a free and fair eco- 
nomic field in every other way, co-operation is 
a powerful and potent remedy. We should ap- 
ply it wherever possible. Co-operation has 
everywhere proved to be more efficient than po- 
litical operation. But the greatest advantage 
of co-operation is the effect upon the people 
themselves, the effect upon them of running 
their own affairs, rather than being mere 
pawns in bureaucratic systems. Co-operation 
not only gives efficiency and justice, but it 
builds people. In co-operation, as Dr. Coady 
so well expresses it in the title of his book, the 
people are “masters of their own destiny.” 

L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


OPPRESSION OF THE POOR AMONG 
A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


HE home of the Ifugaos, natives of the 
Mountain Province, P. I.—still a primi- 
tive people who have thus far profited 

little from the benefits of civilization—exhibits 
a striking contrast of wealth and poverty. The 
magnificent rice terraces constitute a spectacu- 
lar display of wealth; for centuries these ter- 
races have changed every mountain slope into 
an amphitheater—hundreds of them reach the 
very tops of the mountains, producing year 
after year rich crops of heavy, golden rice. At 
the same time the natives, the owners of these 
fertile rice lands, show the signs of dire pov- 
erty. There is no doubt of this: they are dirty 
as only miserable people can be dirty, living in 
small, unsanitary huts which they call houses, 
and even the minimum of clothing they wear 
often gives evidence of belonging to a gener- 
ation of the past. 

In the presence of this combined wealth and 
poverty, one might be inclined to conclude the 
wealth of the rice lands is the patrimony of a 
few rich men who compel the others to culti- 
vate their fields at unfair wages and who there- 
fore should be able to dress a little more decent- 
ly and to enioy the benefits of a habitation a 
little better than that provided for animals. 

Occasional visitors and tourists, and even a 
few would-be sociologists or anthropologists. 
who have lived several years among the Ifu- 
gaos, have actually drawn this conclusion. 
This, however, is emphatically incorrect. The 
apparent great wealth of the rice fields is in 
fact fairly well distributed among all the na- 
tives, so that nearly all are proprietors of at 
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least one small rice field. Of course some fields 
produce more than their owners are able to con- 
sume. And there are some men regarded as 
wealthy by their tribesmen (although outsid- 
ers would never conceive of considering them 
such). The great majority, however, harvest 
from their fields enough rice to sustain them 
for about half a year; during the remainder of 
the year they eat sweet potatoes. Those own- 
ing no rice fields subsist on sweet potatoes for 
about ten months of the year, consuming in 
about two months the rice earned by working 
in the fields of others, particularly during 
planting and harvest time. 

The poverty of dwellings and of the garments 
(or the absence thereof) is shared equally by 
the entire population, even by the so-called 
wealthy people. The houses are about alike 
and the people do not want more comfortable 
ones; the natives wear similar clothes, gee- 
strings for the men and skirts for the women, 
and at present an upper garment which is gen- 
erally dirty or torn, according to the Ifugao 
fashion. The people have no desire for bet- 
ter clothing, unless readily obtainable. 

In a word the Ifugaos enjoy a secure living 
and hence none may be called poor; for the rest 
their needs are few and because they are con- 
tent with a bare minimum they would not easi- 
ly admit they are in need of anything. 

It is at once clear that the great social prob- 
lems of civilized nations simply do not exist 
among a people with so few necessities. Ac- 
cordingly, there can be no question of antago- 
nism between capital and labor, or between em- 
ployer and employee. As a matter of fact, 
everything goes well so long as the tribal re- 
ligion does not interfere. 

Among the civilized peoples of the world, 
possessing the benefits of Christianity, socie- 
tary troubles begin whenever the principles of 
Christian justice and charity are disregarded 
or abandoned. Among our Ifugaos, however, 
all social ills have their foundation in the be- 
liefs of the people. There would be no question 
of “oppression of the poor’? among this people 
were it not for their belief in hundreds of ma- 
levolent gods and spirits that impels them to 
do extraordinary things and leads to the most 
detestable injustice. 

Nothing is dearer to the Ifugao than his rice 
field. It represents the greater part of his daily 
sustenance, and because it has been handed 
down to him without interruption by his ances- 
tors, the field acquires a sacred character, and 
actually participates in the dignity of the an- 
cestors worshipped by the people. Thus we 
may say figuratively that an Ifugao worships 
his rice field. For this reason he will never 
think of selling it, unless compelled to do so by 
adverse circumstances. Neither will he risk 
losing his field through a mortgage, unless he 
contemplates obtaining something which to his 
way of thinking is of more importance, and will 
counterbalance the possible or even probable 


loss of his property. The sale of a rice field 1S 
regarded by the Ifugaos as a real evil if not 
a disaster, and unless there is a plausible rea- 
son, in the estimation of the people, for selling 
the field, the sale is looked upon almost as a 
crime, -worthy of the contempt of the entire 
community. 

The writer is familiar with a case where 
several Ifugaos own a large rice field, the yearly 
crop of which is by no means comparable to 
the expenses of labor in spading, planting and 
reaping, because the field is not fertile and is 
poorly irrigated. We have frequently advised 
them to sell their property, pointing out that 
they could easily obtain a satisfactory price for 
it and could then purchase a large quantity of 
rice with the yearly interest from the capital 
thus obtained. While admitting the truth of 
the argument, they nevertheless have retained 
ownership of the field, because the idea of the 
sacredness of that piece of land is kept con- 
stantiy before them, and the fear of being de- 
spised by relatives and neighbors overcomes 
any argument of logic. 

Only recently—to illustrate our statement 
by another example—we purchased two rice 
field terraces from one of the wealthiest men 
of a certain village; we needed the land as a 
site for a new and more spacious chapel, and 
could find no more suitable location in the en- 
tire village. We encountered great difficulty in 
inducing the owner to sell, and we would never 
have succeeded had he not been on the way 
toward conversion. However, as soon as it be- 
came known these terraces were to be sold, all 
of the owner’s relatives tried to dissuade him, 
as did many influential men of the community. 
He certainly would have yielded to their wishes 
had not a large number of our new Christians 
praised him highly whenever the pagan priests 
and their supporters ridiculed him for abandon- 
ing the holy customs of old and transferring 
a sacred heritage to an outsider. 

As a general rule the mortgage of a rice field 
does not encounter such strong opposition or 
disapproval, for the right of the owner or his 
descendants to pay off the debt—no prescrip- 
tion being admitted by the people—is as sacred 
as the right of ownership itself. Consequently 
an Ifugao, when beset by adverse circumstanc- 
es always thinks of mortgaging his field, but 
sells it at a later date only if he cannot reason- 
ably prevent the loss of his heritage. 

However, a mortgage, according to the Ifu- 
gao customs, practically amounts to the sale of 
a field. The owner has the right to repurchase 
it for the same amount he received; the inter- 
est is the yearly product of the land and this is 
given to the mortgagee. Nevertheless the trans- 
action is called a mortgage, primarily because 
the value of the field, or its purchase price, 
ordinarily exceeds from two to five times the 
amount of the mortgage itself. The mortgage 
holder receives a high rate of interest, and en- 
tertains the hope the poor borrower will never 
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be able to repay the loan, so that he himself 
will one day acquire the real ownership of the 
field by offering the mortgager a small addi- 
tional sum. 

Every Ifugao who mortgages his field knows 
he has little chance to repay his indebtedness, 
and readily admits that he has thrown away 
his land, intop-a’lkuy pa’yok, as he expresses 
it. He is equally aware of the mortgagee’s 
greed and proclaims repeatedly he will never 
listen to any proposal that he sell the property 
outright. But he fears that the day may come 
when the fatal step will be taken. 

Why, we might ask, did he mortgage his 
field, and why will he probably be compelled to 
sell it after a number of years? Is he himself 
to blame or is the other man taking unfair 
advantage of him in order to increase his own 
property and wealth? The Ifugao placed in 
these circumstances and required to answer for 
his conduct would blame the malevolent spirits 
or gods, and then unfold the complete story. 

These gods were displeased with him, for 
some reason of their own, and brought sickness 
to him or a member of his family. They de- 
sired, therefore, that he offer sacrifices of 
chickens or pigs and were not easily satisfied, 
because the illness lasted for weeks. He was 
compelled to offer an increasing number of vic- 
tims every four or five days, and having no 
animals, was forced to mortgage his field, and 
if he had too many debts no one would lend him 
the necessary offerings. Or perhaps it was not 
illness that was responsible for the loss of his 
property, but death itself; possibly his father 
or mother had died and he was required to 
offer a pig or even a water buffalo twice a day 
as a sacrifice for the soul of the departed, so 
long as the corpse remained in the death-chair. 
Moreover, the unfortunate man was obliged to 
postpone burial until the tenth day, lest his dead 
father or mother become angry and blame him 
for not having offered a greater sacrifice the 
day before he or she had died. For the deceased 
would return to the house to steal away the soul 
of one of the children if he had not arranged 
for these extraordinary offerings. Thus the 
native believed he had no other recourse than 
to mortgage his field, and possibly that of his 
wife as well. 

Or if neither illness nor death was responsi- 
ble, perhaps it was a dream. He may have 
dreamed he should give a great feast, for which 
he should sacrifice at least five large pigs, and 
make rice wine for the entire population. And 
the native felt constrained to carry out the in- 
junctions of the dream, for a dream always 
foretells, he believes, disgrace of some kind or 
other that can be averted only by faithfully ful- 
filling the requirements of the gods or spirits 
responsible for the dream. Admittedly, he had 
not been obliged to mortgage his field in order 
to secure the necessary animals for the sacri- 
fice or the rice for the wine, but for years he 
had been unable to pay the debts contracted 


oO 


at that time, and one day a go-between came to 
his house and informed him that his creditor 
wished to settle the matter at once, i. e., take 
over the rice field until he would return the 
pigs borrowed besides paying the interest of 
several years—in other words, about four or 
five times the original debt. 

Or the Ifugao might relate that his father or 
grandfather had contracted a debt for only one 
small pig, again for a sacrificial purpose. After 
one year the debt was two pigs, after another 
year four, after the third year eight, and so on 
for many years. The original debt had one day 
been computed and in the presence of many 
witnesses it was declared the debt would be re- 
deemed by the transference of the debtor’s 
field to the creditor, who henceforth should be 
entitled to harvest the crops and even take as 
his own the grain already ripening in the field. 

Such is the story of all mortgages on lands. 
No one is to be blamed, and as a matter of fact 
the Ifugaos place the blame on no one. Their 
religious beliefs alone are responsible for the 
loss of their properties, if not definitely, then 
at least practically for perhaps a generation or 
two—and for all time if the mortgagee is able 
to induce the poor debtor to sell the land which 
actually is bringing him no return. 

FRANCIS LAMBRECHT, C.1.C.M. 
Banaue, Ifugao, P. I. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORKERS FOR 
THE “DOWN-AND-OUTS” 


BOUT thirty years ago a number of Ca- 
tholic societies became interested in 
what was then vaguely referred to as the 

“social question.”” Some people believed they 
were manifesting a “‘sense of social obligation” 
by attending meetings and “passing resolu- 
tions.” The latter were speedily forgotten, how- 
ever. Not a few men were content to have their 
names placed on committees and to be listed as 
speakers for special occasions. But since then 
the serious conditions which have arisen in the 
social, industrial and economic order in the last 
decade have compelled us to become more prac- 
tical and realistic in our policies, aims and pro- 
grams. We realize that the day of “fine theo- 
ries” has passed, and that the time for action 
is at hand. 

Fortunately, Catholic Action has become 
familiar to all members of the Church Militant. 
Our late Pontiff, Pius XI, inculcated the need of 
such action on the part of both clergy and 
laity. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that his 
appeal has borne fruit. Numerous Catholic 
bodies are no longer content with ‘‘passing res- 
olutions,” or with vague exhortations regarding 
the need of displaying interest in the “social 
question.” They now urge “action” upon their 
members. 

The imperial city of New York, with its gi- 
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gantic problems confronting the social worker, 
has fortunately enlisted the help of religious 
communities for new types of social service es- 
pecially needed in large cities. Among these 
workers the Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late take a prominent place. Their mission is 
to bring help and comfort to the most neglected 
—children and adults, neglected spiritually and 
materially—of the great metropolis. 

Their work has been eminently successful. 
The late Cardinal Hayes extolled their services 
to the great Archdiocese on frequent occasions. 
They have “carried on” in spite of difficulties, 
and even of obstacles placed in their way by 
those who should have given encouragement. 

Under the modest title, “T'wo Historic Dec- 
ades, 1920-1940,” the Parish Visitor, official or- 
gan of this religious community, publishes in 
the issue for January an account of the good 
deeds wrought by the zealous, capable mission- 
aries during that period. 

These efforts were directed toward the most 
neglected of Christ’s flock, toward rescuing the 
down-and-outs. And what work resembles 
more closely that of the Good Shepherd who 
went in search of the lost sheep? It is this 
work which entitles the Parish Visitors to be 
numbered among the most important helpers 
of the Church today. 

In 1923 the Marycrest Novitiate of the com- 
munity was opened. On this occasion Arch- 
bishop Hayes, of New York, addressed an as- 
sembly and said in part: 

“The Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 
are a Religious Community of Sisters who are 
consecrating their lives to seeking out the sheep 
that are lost. They not only pray but, along 
with prayer, their special work is to go out and 
search for those that are lost in dark and hid- 
den places where God is not known, and alas, 
how often in the home itself! Their activity is 
formed after the example of the Good Shepherd, 
who left the ninety-nine and went in search of 
the missing one. It is the Parish Visitor’s special 
purpose to bring glory to God and salvation to 
souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, by 
seeking the lost sheep. 

“There is a special need of the work which 
the Parish Visitors have mapped out for them- 
selves in the Archdiocese. Though only a short 
time in existence, they have done a truly won- 
derful work, and I am very happy indeed to be 
here, and to say how deeply interested we are 
in the work, how we appreciate what has been 
done, and how we are looking forward to even 
greater extension of the work, not only in New 
York, but throughout the country, so that we 
may have good women to go where priests can- 
not go, where God’s ministers are not at first 
welcome. These women prepare the way for 
the priest and, by their simple and winning 
methods, restore the stray ones to the fold of 
Christ. God has, very evidently, in the past 
few years, blessed this very worthy enterprise. 
A veritable harvest of souls is the result of the 


Parish Visitors’ efforts in the many parishes. 
where they have worked in the Archdiocese.’ ; 

The sisters go into homes in the poorest dis- 
tricts of the city. There they discover the: 
down-and-out, the lost sheep. And here is only 
a brief’ statement of what the vocation of a 
Parish Visitor means: : 

Visiting families, in order to assist them,. 
helping to preserve Catholic family life, in- 
structing children and adults at home, recon- 
structing weak and broken homes, bringing 
stray Catholics to Church, guiding and assist- 
ing immigrants, rescuing boys and girls from 
danger, directing young people to helpful clubs. 
and wholesome recreation, co-operating with 
other charitable agencies, visiting courts, jails,. 
and other institutions in behalf of families. 

This is Catholic Action according to_the 
mind of our Pontiff of blessed memory, Pius. 
XI. From the slums and tenements of other 
cities we hear the plaintive voice of other lost 
sheep: “Come, and help us!” It would be well 
for many of us to re-arrange our program of 
“‘social service’ so as to include these, the most 
forsaken and abandoned of God’s children. 

ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


The Looming Doom 


RECENT issue of the New Statesmax 

and Nation contains an editorial on “The 
Agricultural Muddle” existing at the present 
time in Great Britain. Having stated the case, 
the writer arrives at the conclusion: 

“Inadvertently the Government has begun a revo- 
lution in English farming, the last stronghold of the 
eighteenth-century small-scale producer, and is per- 
mitting it to take place with the maximum of suffer- 
ing. 

According to the editorial, ‘there will be full 
employment in Bankruptcy Courts unless 
speedy assistance is forthcoming.” It even: 
seems to the author of this statement that “pa- 
radoxically enough, some form of land nationa- 
lization may be forced on Mr. Chamberlain if 
he is to avoid a complete breakdown.’’) 

May not the dangers here spoken of creep 
upon the American farmer, not in spite of, but 
because of the very assistance of a financial 
nature extended him and for which he must 
needs be grateful because of existing condi- 
tions? Everybody fears the factory-farm, 
while developments are steadily pushing us in 
a direction where landlordism and the mecha- 
nized operation of latifundia may become in- 
evitable. The insecurity of investments in 
stocks and bonds together with the exceeding- 
ly low rate of interest constitutes, in addition 
to other reasons, a further incentive to secure 
capital in farm lands. One hears even today 


1) Loe. cit:, Jan. 6, 1940, pe 238. 
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the complaint that the local banker, the local 
physician, the local lawyer, and the local mer- 
chant are buying farms to be operated with the 
aid of tenants or managers. 


A Catholic Enterpriser 


LTHOUGH the activities of the late Mr. 
Patrick H. Callahan, of Louisville, were 
far-flung, he will be remembered largely in 
after years as a promoter of profit-sharing in 
_ our country, although he was not, strictly 
speaking, a pioneer in this field, as the Associ- 
ated Press report of his death stated. The plan 
was introduced by him among the workers of 
the Louisville Varnish Co. a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago in accordance with the suggestions sub- 
mitted by Msgr. John A. Ryan, of Washington. 
_ Mr. Callahan hoped more from profit-shar- 
ing than it seems possible for the plan to 
achieve, judging from the results of the at- 
tempts engaged in for the past one hundred 
years to make of it a patriarchal means of miti- 
gating the evils of industrialism and the class 
struggle. Well meant, and undoubtedly useful 
up to a certain point, profit-sharing has so far 
fought a losing fight in a world ruled by capi- 
talistic instincts. 

Col. Callahan succeeded, to an_ extent 
achieved by few other Catholics of our country, 
in sustaining prolonged friendships with a 
large number of men influential in public life. 
Over a number of years he kept in touch with 
his friends by means of round letters dealing 
with matters of current interest. These com- 
munications, to which on occasion were added 
letters addressed to the Colonel by men na- 
tionally known, constitute a source of informa- 
tion on affairs of the day and public opinion, 
the value of which time will probably enhance. 

Although at times we disagreed with ideas 
and opinions expressed by him, we admired Mr. 
Callahan for his consistent frankness. Frank- 
ness is, as always when morals degenerate and 
men decay, unpopular at the present time. 


New Uses for Waste 


OTH New Dealers and the exponents of 
, chemurgy have emphasized the possibility 
of the Southern farmers’ redemption by the 
planting of slash pine for use in the cellulose 
industry. We did not share the enthusiasm of 
those who thought they had discovered at least 
a partial remedy for the crisis caused by the 
dethronement of King Cotton. As we pointed 
out on a former occasion, slash pine is not at 
least a small farmer’s crop. 

In addition, we may now point to the increas- 
ing use of substitutes for ground wood, from 
which the bulk of cellulose used in the manu- 
facture of paper and rayon has been derived 
thus far. It is reported, the consumption of 
_ fir in the production of cellulose has, in Ger- 
- many, fallen from 40 percent in 1925 to 25 per- 


cent in 1938. And not merely pine, but beech 
and straw have been substituted for fir. Now 
experiments are being made with maize straw, 
ordinary reeds and potato leaves. In the conse- 
quence of the use of such substitutes the an- 
nual demand for cellulose for textile fibres is 
expected to increase to 400,000 tons. 

In our country, paper has been produced 
from maize, or corn stalks, rice straw and cot- 
ton stalks. The paper is of excellent quality, 
but more expensive than paper made out of 
ground wood. A few years ago the Department 
of Agriculture notified the members of Con- 
gress it was ready to furnish corn stalk paper 
for reprints of speeches, etc., etc. However, the 
price was a trifle higher than that of ordinary 
paper. Nevertheless we may yet see the day 
when, because of the tremendous increase of 
the consumption of cellulose for the numerous 
purposes to which it is now being devoted, the 
agricultural waste products referred to will be 
manufactured into useful commodities. Our 
supply of corn stalks, rice straw and cotton 
stalks is far greater than that of reeds and po- 
tato leaves available to German manufacturers 
of cellulose. 


A Message from Australia 


AR has been and remains a means of 

capitalistic aggrandizement. The pres- 
ent European conflict is merely underscoring 
this contention even though some governments 
are attempting to prevent profiteering. 

The phenomenon, well known to the Greeks 
of ancient times, may be observed in our days 
in Australia. As soon as the present war had 
been declared, business men were informed by 
shipping concerns, the Catholic Worker, of Mel- 
bourne, reports, that freight rates would be ad- 
vanced by 20 percent. Subsequently, however, 
the Price Commissioner reduced the increase 
by one-half. Even so the Interstate Shipping 
Combine, one of the first and most effective 
Australian monopolies, will probably profit to 
an undue extent, as it did during the World 
War. 

The shares of the Adelaide Steamship Com- 
pany were quoted at 21 shillings in August, 
1914; five years later they had attained a 
market value of 46 shillings 6 pence each. It 
was inevitable the dividend rate should enjoy 
a similar increase, from 6 percent in 1914 to 
171% percent in 1919! ; 

On the other hand, the Australian Catholic 
Worker declares: 

“Since [the present] war was declared, the position 
of our wool and wheat industries has altered but lit- 
tle. The Commonwealth Government has compulsorily 
(italics ours) acquired wool and wheat, but at prices 
which will not return Australian farmers a just 
wage.”!) 

Evidently, Australian Democracy too is in- 
capable of curbing the usurious practices of 
capital and of securing to all a just share of the 


1) Loe. cit., Melbourne, Jan. 13, pp. 1-2. 
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wealth produced, as Leo XIII thought, by those 
engaged in productive labor. Equally illumi- 
nating in regard to the results of a hundred 
years of an uninterrupted reign on the part of 
Liberalism in a new country is the reason why 
the mother country refrains from wanting to 
conscript Australia’s youth: 


“Tt dare not imperil the country’s very existence. 
Britain knows that Australia’s birth rate is so low— 
that Australia’s population is so small—that every man 
will be needed here to ward off from our coasts the 
danger of an Asiatic attack.’’2) 


A statement, the significance of which will 
not be lost on our readers, we believe. 


Totalitarian Tendencies 


hope you are free from the leveling mania 

which possesses so many people... ,” a for- 
gotten author wrote a group of men and women 
some forty years ago. “All excellence is not 
one excellence... The chief delight of existence 
is its variety. Uniformity is poor, monotonous 
and tedious.”’ This is not, however, a universal 
opinion. Uniformity is a goal men strive for in 
the name of reform; it is considered by them 
an essential of a new and better order of things, 
political, social and economic. Because some 
believe all excellence to be one excellence, even 
the Guilds of former centuries are described as 
molded on one and the same last. 

But the Middle Ages cared not for uniform- 
ity; the great Christian thinkers were not doc- 
trinaires. They had in mind the works of God 
and knew them to be of an astounding diversity. 
Nature is the great book we delight in for the 
very fact that its Creator seems to have gloried 
in the power to variate. We never tire of Na- 
ture, because it is the very opposite of whatever 
is “poor, monotonous and tedious.” Its lack 
of uniformity astonishes the naturalist as he 
continues to discover on every hand exceptions 
to what has appeared to him the rule. Never- 
theless, the exception is perfect, an astounding 
revelation of the mysterious Power that has 
shaped the Universe as an entity. 


Modern Democracy must seek to realize it- 


self in uniformity in accordance with the de- 
mands of the volonté generale. The mass is 
more than merely inclined to accept uniformity 
for equality. Public opinion and fashion, to 
mention but two influences useful to Democracy 
in the shaping of uniformity—and the press is 
a third—exercise a subtle ostracism over ob- 
streperous individuals. Most men and women 
submit to the dictations of both, unconscious of 
the fact that the uniformity imposed on them 
is an acknowledgment of submission to an in- 
fluence of a totalitarian nature. 

In addition to other forces driving us in this 
direction, the exigencies of war are now power- 
ful agents of a totalitarian order of things. A 
hybrid in thought, H. G. Wells, who believes 
“life is being collectivized with extraordinary 


2) Ibid. 


rapidity,” has no fears regarding this change, 
provided free thought, that darling of Liberal- 
ism, is safeguarded. “I do not think,” he pro- 
claims, “the world can escape Collectivism, but 
unless we insist upon the supreme necessity of 
free criticism, universal instruction, free publi- 
cation, free discussion, it will be Collectivism in 
the dark. As you have it now in Russia, in 
Germany.”’!) 

“Collectivism in the dark” achieves what op- 
ponents of the organic concept of society have 
fostered as an ideal: uniformity. And we have 
proceeded farther in this direction than appears 
on the surface. Mr. Wells may be correct: “In 
Britain and America you have Collectivism 
coming on in the twilight.” 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


His Holiness the Pope, in his magistral En- 
cyclical of October 28, 1939, stresses “the dark- 
ening in men’s minds of the light of moral prin- 
ciples” and calls solemn attention to the fact 
that “the indispensable foundation of the sta- 
bility and quiet of that internal and external, 
private and public order, which alone can sup- 
port, and safeguard the prosperity of States” 
has disappeared. And Bishop Tucker, the Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, in his address to the House 
of Bishops on November 5, 1939, stated that 
“Neither as individuals nor as a nation can we 
claim that we have those moral characteristics 
which are requisite for the establishment in the 
world of permanent peace and justice. We must 
strive to prepare ourselves morally and spiri- 
tually so that we shall be ready to embrace the 
opportunities for service that will come when 
the war is over.” 

The admonition that we should first remove 
the beam from our own eye comes to us with 
peculiar force at this time. How can we ex- 
pect to help establish order among nations when 
we so obviously lack that very “private and 
public order which alone can support and safe- 
guard the prosperity of States’? Millions of 
unemployed tasting the cup of bitterness over 
years, increasing hostility between industri- 
alists and employees, crime and vice unabated, 
homes disrupted by divorce, and much else 
makes us ashamed and apprehensive. A general 
uneasiness, distrust, disillusionment, discour- 
agement and a great rising tide of hate hardly 
can be said to be a sound foundation for inter- 
national leadership by the United States in this 
time of the world’s greatest need. If we have 
not peace at home we cannot preach peace 


abroad. 
PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN, ~ 
World Affairs?) 


- i) New Statesman and Nation, Oct. 28, 1939, p. 607. 
2) Staying Out. Loe. cit., No. 4, vol. 102. Dr. Brown 


. Associate Editor of the American Journal of Interntl. 
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To anyone who knows about city industries 
and city slums, it seems plain that thousands 
of families ought to be encouraged to move back 
to the land where at least they could find “sub- 
sistence.” If you travel around in the country, 
down South or in the cutover Lake States or 
in the irrigated West, it seems plain that thou- 
sands of families must move away from the 
sub-marginal lands, the dying crossroads vil- 
lages, and into the cities where new industries 
may give them employment. 

It works—or rather fails to work—both 
ways. 

Underlying the city and country unemploy- 
ment and poverty are the same causes, with 
local variations. Technology is destroying jobs 
in industry, and there is plenty more of the 
same in the blueprint stage. Agricultural tech- 
nology is raising the productive power of well- 
organized farms so that they can glut the mar- 
kets, leaving little or no money income for the 
millions who live on poor land with little 
capital. 

_ Decentralization, merely in the sense of get- 
ting rid of city people who have no jobs, is a 
mirage. Its effect on unemployment, if any, is 
indirect and dependent on other adjustments, 
mainly in the distribution of money incomes. 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE, 
“Back to the Land?’’!) 


Every sign points to the fact that we in our 
time—whatever the issue of the war—will ex- 
perience something that in retrospect will be 
seen as revolution, a revolution no less complete 
than those experienced in Germany, Italy and 
Spain. And it is in terms of that revolutionary 
change, as well as in terms of the prosecution 
of the war, that we should be thinking. Ger- 
man propaganda realizes this. The war-time 
economic changes point the way to far bigger 
changes in distribution of wealth, balance of 
class, education after it. The Hore-Belisha in- 
cident may be taken as a preliminary scuffle 
between the new type of leader and the old, and 
we shall witness many more of the kind, as well 
as many far more serious political clashes. 

The sole question is what sort of revolution 
will it be? Will it be violent? Will it be a vio- 
lent revolution of what is usually called a 
“Right” type or a violent revolution of the 
“Left” type? Or will it be a gradual, though 
rapid, change that avoids the painful running 
to extremes that demands such labels? 

One thing is certain: only the foresight and 
vision of those who rule us today—whether 
they be the actual politicians or the men in the 
shadows who keep the politicians within the 
narrow path of financial rectitude and social 
convention—can ensure that the revolution will 
be gradual and peaceful. And they alone can 


ensure that it will be directed towards con- 


structive, rather than destructive ends. 


1) In Survey Graphic, Feb., p. 115. 


Our generation has not only seen war: it has 
witnessed the greatest social revolutions of all 
time in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, in Spain. 
In each case the revolution has been against 
that economic and financial system which can 
only see national well-being in the struggle for 
personal wealth and power as between one man 
and another, each free to do his damnedest 
against his neighbor within old-fashioned legal 
limits, and new-fashioned sops to prevent that 
degree of misery which brings too immediate 


a retribution. 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDAYERE 


Catholic Herald,') 


London 


In discussing the subject of ‘Industry and 
the Labor Act” before the South Side Kiwanis 
Club at St. Louis, Dean A. G. Eberle of the St. 
Louis University School of Law stated that, 
while the U. 8. Supreme Court had definitely 
settled the Constitutionality of the Labor Act, 
it did not determine the desirabiliy of all of its 
provisions. “If inequalities exist in the Act,” 
Dean Eberle stated, “relief must be obtained 
from Congress. The real court of last resort 
is public opinion, and congressional action is 
usually a reflection of such opinion. As long 
as public opinion wants the status quo the La- 
bor Act will remain and be administered as it 
is. If industry feels that it is being unfairly 
dealt with, let it present the facts fairly in the 
hope of gaining public favor. But unless busi- 
ness subscribes to a sound social philosophy it 
need not expect to have much weight in mould- 
ing public opinion. Business might well pause 
to see if in its relation to Labor it has not ig- 
nored some of the fundamental principles of 
Christian Social justice. 

“When economic conditions are such that 
shockingly large numbers of our men cannot 
earn a living, that unemployment and insecuri- 
ty are widespread, that children must be reared 
in poverty and crime-producing surroundings, 
not only the lives but the very souls of men, 
women and children, become seriously en- 
dangered. This presents a social problem that 
has a most profound moral and religious aspect 
which business has no right to ignore.” 

Ex Manuscript 

It is part of the technique of the world revo- 
lution to pretend that the Christian Churches 
are the allies of finance capitalism and as such 
oppressors of the poor and the enemies of hu- 
man dignity. If we are not good Socialists, we 
are told, we must be evil-minded and acquisitive 
capitalists. The truth is, of course, that a good 
Christian, well grounded in Christian social 
doctrine, can be neither the one nor the other, 
any more than he can set up a god of his own 
called liberty, equality or peace, and worship 
it to the exclusion of man’s first consideration, 


which is to serve God. DoucLas JERROLD 


1) Revolution Lies Ahead. Issue of Jan. 12th. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 

The 18th annual convention of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference will take place 
in St. Cloud, Minn., on Sept. 29th to Oct. 2nd, 
it has been announced by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vin- 
cent J. Ryan, president. Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, has formally invited 
the Conference to his Diocese. 


This convention will be the third conducted in the 
Northwest; the meeting of 1934 was held in St. Paul 
and that of 1936 in Fargo, N. D. 


Three courses of study are offered by the Ca- 
tholic Labor School, of Minneapolis, which re- 
opened Feb. 12th at St. Stephen’s hall under the 
direction of Rev. Theodore Krebsbach, O.S.B., 
of St. Joseph’s Parish, and Rev. Francis J. Gil- 
ligan, of the St. Paul Seminary. Meetings will 
be held once each week for a period of ten 
weeks. 


The courses offered are Catholic social teaching, by 
Rev. James Cecka; parliamentary law, by Rev. John 
O’Sullivan; and labor law, by Mr. Gilbert Carlson. 


An adult school in religion is being sponsored 
by the New Haven section of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine at a local high school 
auditorium. The course was inaugurated in 
January for a ten-week period. Classes are held 
every Monday evening and consist of a formal 
lecture and an open forum. 

Included among the topics discussed are reason and 
revelation, ethics, Church history, the Sacraments, the 
Church and social problems, the Mass, the Bible, mar- 
riage, and the Christian philosophy of education. In- 


structors are priests of New Haven and surrounding 
areas. 


_A symposium on “Religion and Modern So- 
ciety” was conducted at Notre Dame Univers- 
ity on Feb. 16-17 by a number of prominent 
educators. Not only students and teachers, but 
the general public, attended the conferences. 

Chief among the topics discussed were Nominalism 
and the Educational Ideals of a Catholic College, The 
Character of History in a Secularized Society, Religion 
and Nationalism, Modern Literature and the Religious 
Attitude Toward Life, St. Thomas and the Christian 
Cultural Dynamic, The Present Position of Protestan- 
tism, and The Relevance of the Thomistic Conception of 
Religion. The two-day program was concluded with a 


round-table discussion of The Secularization of the 
Human Person. 


Organized in 1936, the Spanish Auzilio So- 
ciale—the Nationalist Aid organization—has 
conducted its third annual congress. Sr. Ser- 
rano Suner, a minister in the Government, pre- 
sented the following facts to his audience: 

_In October, 1936, the organization had one 
dining-room and one kitchen feeding a hundred 
persons, and now there were nearly three thou- 
sand dining-rooms and 1,561 kitchens giving 
twenty-four million meals per month in dining- 
rooms and twenty-six and a half million meals in 
kitchens, in addition to a great number of other 
charitable centres for mothers and children, 
children’s homes, nursery schools, gardens, chil- 


dren’s feeding centres, clothing centres, etc. 
Collective dining-rooms were a provisional so- 
lution, but they would not last as the State nor- 
mally solves systematically the problems of em- 
ployment and the necessities of the poor classes. 


The Papal Delegate to Spain, Msgr. Cicognani, de- 
clared the work performed by Ausxiho Sociale was not 
only humanitarian but truly Christian in practice and 
in spirit, being inspired by national ideals at a time 
when the reconstruction of Spain was being carried 
out by the skill and heroism of the Caudillo. 


PERSONALIA 


Filippo Meda, whose death on the eve of his 
71st birthday was announced in the Osservatore 
Romano, had been for many years one of the 
leading Catholic laymen of Italy. Cardinal 
Schuster, who had visited him the day before, 
came to bless the coffin, describing him as “the 
apostle of Catholic journalism, the co-operator 
of the Hierarchy, an outstanding and Catholic 
statesman.” 


Meda was one of the small group of Catholics who 
received from Pius X a special authorization to take 
a seat in Parliament, at a time when the non expedit 
debarred Catholics in general from taking any part in 
political life. A democrat and an Italian patriot in the 
tradition of Manzoni, always he sought to use his in- 
fluence to appease the tension that then existed be- 
tween the Papacy and Italy and to prepare the way 
for conciliation. On the foundation of the Popular 
Party he immediately joined it, becoming one of its 
most highly reputed leaders and representing it in the 
Giolitti coalition government, as Minister of the Treas- 
ury in 1920-21. The dissolution of the Popular Party 
at the end of 1926 meant his retirement from political 
life. 


RURAL AMERICA 


According to the Home Mission Council, 
there are still 10,000 villages in rural America 
without a church of any kind, and 30,000 vil- 
lages without a pastor. 

There are 13,400,000 children under twelve 
years of age who are receiving no religious in- 
struction, while more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the nation is not connected with any 
institution representing organized religion. 

On the other hand, the Social Research Re- 
port No. XVI, Social Relationships and Institu- 
tions in an Established Urban Community, 
South Holland, Illinois, by L. S. Dodson (pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of. Agriculture) 
furnishes the following information: 


“That the church may be a determining factor in the 
destiny of a people is to be expected. But that it should 
be the principal factor around which a whole community 
revolves is far from commonplace in modern America. 
In South Holland, with its Dutch heritage and its self- 
imposed isolation, the church does not restrict itself to 
the spiritual needs of the individual villagers, but to a 
large degree dominates their day-to-day living as well. 
It is the center of the religious, the educational, and 
the social life of the South Hollanders. Observance of 
holidays, Sundays, baptisms, marriages, deaths; par- 
ticipation in clubs, school organizations, and general 
social activities; the teaching of a belief in the family 
hearth, spiritual satisfaction, and a rigid moral code— 
through such influences the church spreads its doctrine 
of living over the home, the school, and the individual 
until it encircles and directs the very activities and 
purposes of the community itself.” 
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PLANNED ECONOMY 


Both tobacco growers and corn planters are 
realizing the meaning of the ominous AAA. 
Acreage allotments for fiue-cured tobacco and 
for corn have been fixed, and quotas for both 
crops are down sharply due to accumulation of 
surpluses. 

Tobacco raisers, who have voted in favor of mar- 
keting quotas for 1940 after refusing them for 1939, 
are to be alloted 750,000 acres as a base figure for this 
year’s flue-cured crop compared with some 884,000 in 
1939. The commercial corn belt, embodying 599 coun- 
ties in 12 states, is asked to plant no more than 36,- 
638,000 acres against 41,256,000 in the 1939 allotment. 


The cut in the flue-cured acreage figures about 20% 
and that for corn about 12%. 


Low INCOME OF FARM-STAPLES AREAS 


_ Studies of per capita income reveal that it 
is highest in the states where industry is well 
developed, and lowest where earners depend 
chiefly on agriculture and other occupations 
which produce only raw materials. 

Pointing out that showing of national figures, 
a writer in the Manufacturers’ Record cites 
statistics for the Southwestern States, disclos- 
ing that the per capita income goes up as de- 
pendence on agriculture lessens, because of 
more factory pay rolls. Here are the figures: 


(First column, percent of income from agriculture; 
second column, per capita income.) 


AMA RETISER) eas oe eee 28.25 $165.76 
QHGiwinE: oa 21.97 mal Al) 
ILI eS 5 a ee 17.28 270.00 
WSS N Ge eee 22.50 288.83 


The writer adds that the comparison is even more 
striking if made with States where industry is further 
developed than in the Southwest. 

A reason cited by economists for the rise of per 
capita income with increased manufacturing, is that 
industry provides large home markets not only for all 
kinds of raw materials, including farmstuffs, but also 
for foods produced on the farms, thus favoring the di- 
versified agriculture which has been proved to pay the 
best. [The latter statement needs to be qualified in 
more than one direction.—Ed. C. B. & S. J.] 


LEGAL HOURS AND PRICES 


The Indiana State Board of Barber Exami- 
ners has the authority to fix closing hours and 
price schedules, Judge Earl R. Cox of Marion 
County Circuit Court (Indianapolis) ruled in 
upholding constitutionality of the 1939 State 
Barber Price-Fixing Law. The decision, first 
since enactment of the law, nullified an injunc- 
tion against the State Board of Barber Exami- 
ners, prohibiting them from enforcing its regu- 
lations. The complainant contended that the 
class of his trade required him to keep his shop 
open after board-fixed hours, and that he should 
be “the judge of his own profit,” as it per- 
tained to prices of his services. 


Judge Cox held that the principle of majority rule 
applied to the State barber law and that if for no other 
reason than that on the points questioned it was con- 
stitutional. He said the law requires that before the 
board can promulgate a regulation, it must have the 
consent of 80 percent of the barbers in a certain desig- 


nated area. 
“The State of Indiana has created a monopoly for 


those persons who engage in and practice barbering,” 
his opinion asserted, “in that persons not having re- 
ceived a license cannot perform the necessary acts de- 
fined as the business of barbering.”’ 

“To require this licensee to submit his books and 
records for regulatory inspection by the proper authori- 
ties,” the Judge declared, “is not a violation of any 
constitutional rights of the licensee and to regulate the 
opening and closing of licensed business is not oppres- 
sive to the holder of the license but in many respects 
is a protective measure.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The distinguished Irish author and founder 
of the Catholic Library at Dublin, Fr. Stephen 
Brown, 8.J., has been elected president of the 
Catholic Association of International Relations. 
The onset of war, said the Rev. T. C. Murphy, 
O.Carm., at a meeting in Dublin, had bewild- 
ered many, but the association must quietly and 
unostentatiously influence public opinion re- 
garding the Christian principles of peace. 

The Catholic view, the same speaker remarked, was 
that the middle course should be taken between ex- 
tremes. A thing even worse than war was injustice, 


and war, terrible as it was, might sometimes be entered 
upon for justice’s sake. 


RACIALISM 


State Representative Chester K. Gillespie’s 
letter to Col. Lynn Black, Superintendent of 
Ohio’s Highway Patrol, brought the following 
reply: 

“T am sorry to say, due to the fact it will be im- 
possible for us to employ colored State Highway Patrol 
officers, it will be necessary for us to pass over his 
(Johnson's) name on the Civil Service list. 

“T believe you can understand there is a place in en- 
forcement work for colored people in City police de- 
partments, where there are certain colored sections to 
be policed. However, this condition does not exist in 
State Patrol work. Therefore, it has been necessary 
in several cases to turn down the application of men 
who have applied for Patrol positions, belonging to the 
colored race.” 

In addition to Johnson, three other men who had 
passed the Civil Service test and were eligible for ap- 
pointment were affected by Col. Black’s Jim Crow rul- 
ing. 


EQUALITY 


““A black man was sent to the Menard (Illi- 
nois) prison in 1926,” the official Illinois Wel- 
fare Bulletin reports, “because he had stolen 
sixty-five dollars. It was his first offense. This 
black man has served fourteen years in that. 
prison for the theft of the sixty-five dollars. 
His long imprisonment has been due to the fact 
that he was friendless and under the terms of 
the parole law he has not been able to find a 
sponsor, job or home.” 


Parole orders for him were issued a long while ago 
but it has been impossible for him to take advantage of 
them because of the penalty that many men suffer from 
their isolation in society. At the present time extra- 
ordinary efforts are being made to find a job, a spon- 
sor and a home so that this man may leave prison. The 
Bulletin admits: “While his may be the most outstand- 
ing case of its kind, there are many men in the Illinois” 
prisons who have completed their service and have been. 
paroled but may not leave because they can not comply- 
with the requirements of the parole law.” 
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CO-OPERATION 


The Central Wisconsin Co-operative Burial 
Association is a three-year old organization 
with 917 members interested in ‘‘decent,’”’ but 
“inexpensive” burials. 

Sales talk for a current drive for new members is 
last year’s record: average—$185 (lowest $85, highest 
$225). The association has its own undertaker and 
funeral director. 


A big general store, with produce station, is 
the layout of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Exchange of Coleridge, Neb. Sales in 1939 
were $78,674.66, on which the net saving was 
$1,987.19, according to the report prepared by 
the Farmers Union Auditing Department. 

With assets at the close of the year totaling $23,- 


375.88, the association had direct liabilities of $1,874,11, 
consisting entirely of current accounts. 


Yakima Valley growers of strawberry clover 
have recently organized a co-operative seed 
marketing organization and have arranged for 
leasing a warehouse to care for disposition of 
the crop. The seed will be inspected and tagged 
by State inspectors. 

It is estimated that 40,000 pounds of strawberry 
clover seed were threshed last fall. The strain grown 


in the valley is said to be one of the best and is sought 
by growers in other countries, particularly Australia. 


The co-operative movement in Canada has 
obtained a new champion of the cause in the 
Co-op News, published at Edmonton, Alberta, 
by the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale Associ- 
ation. 

Three issues have thus far come from the press, the 
first of which was published in December, 1939. It 
contains i. a., a “Co-operative Youth Section.” Accord- 
ing to an announcement, the Alberta C. W. A. and the 
co-operative stores in Alberta promote the Co-operative 
Youth Movement. “Any person under twenty-six years 
of age may join the C. Y. M., provided his or her par- 


ents are members of a consumer co-operative organi- 
zation.” 


NATL. LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


American Federation of Labor officials have 
often charged that the Labor Board usurped 
discretionary powers never granted it by Con- 
gress. This charge was directed particularly 
against a decision in which all Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen were blanketed into a single bargain- 
ing unit and a CIO union certified as their ex- 
clusive bargaining agent. The Supreme Court 
has now refused to sustain this contention. 
Without a dissent, the Court upheld the board’s 
interpretation of the law. 

AFL leaders were told, in effect, that if they were 


dissatisfied with the law as written by Congress they 


should direct their complaints to Congress and not to 
the courts. 


_ The Supreme Court’s decision makes it practically 
impossible for a union to secure court review of board 
decisions involving the grouping of employees for col- 
lective bargaining, or naming the union entitled to be 
the exclusive bargaining agent of such employees. 


POPULATION TRENDS 
The Australian Catholic Worker publishes 
under the heading ‘Dying Nation” the follow- 
ing vital statistics for Australia: 


Rates per 1,000 Natural 

Birth Death Increase 
1891 34.5 14.8 Loe 
1901 PA fePA 12.2 15.0 
1911 27.2 10.7 16.5 
1921 24.9 9.9 15.0 
1931 18.2 8.7 9.5 
BY 17.4 9.4 8.0 


The average age of the population has increased 
from 24.1 in 1881 to 30.1 in 1931. The population under 
21 has decreased from a percentage of 51.9 to 39.6; 
while the population of 65 and over has increased from 
2.5 percent to 6.0 percent. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


The Tempered Spring Co. of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, has adopted the plan of granting em- 
ployees family allowances. Mr. Gerard F. 
Young, a director and a Catholic, told the Ca- 
tholic Herald’s representative, that the benefits 
are granted to employees over 18 who have 
completed at least six months’ service and who 
have two or more children under 15 years of 
age attending school. 

The allowances, which are ex gratia payments, inde- 
pendent of wage rates and salaries, are as follows: 

For the first two children, 8s. (about 75 cents) per 
week each; for every other child 2s. 6d. per week. 

An interesting feature of the system is that in the 
event of a workman’s absence through illness, or on 
holiday, his allowances will continue to be paid up to 
a maximum of four weeks after his leaving work. 


SLUMS 


The New York Bowery in its present stage 
is, according to the “New York City Guide,” 
prepared by the Federal Workers’ Project of 
the WPA in N. Y., “chiefly given over to pawn- 
shops, restaurant equipment houses, beer 
saloons, and miscellaneous small retail shops. 
Here flop-houses offer a bug-infested bed in an 
unventilated pigeon-hole for twenty-five cents a 
night, restaurants serve ham and eggs for ten 
cents, and students in barber ‘colleges’ cut hair 
for fifteen cents. Thousands of the nation’s 
unemployed drift to this section and may be 
seen sleeping in all-night restaurants, in door- 
ways, or on loading platforms, furtively beg- 
ging, or waiting with hopeless faces for some 
breadline or free lodging house to open.” 

The East Side—that great swarming Jewish settle- 
ment, packed to suffocation with uprooted humanity— 
is described as a forcing-plant, where unionism, anar- 
chism, capitalism, socialism, and communism have been 
thoroughly discussed in the streets and parks... An- 
archist and socialist papers and periodicals, some short- 
lived, others continuing to exist for many years, have 
been issued in many languages ... A lunch hour at a 
garment factory would find many of the workers ab- 
sorbed in Tolstoy, Kropotkin, or Heine. Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Gorky ... had their American 
premiéres in the ghetto. While Broadway was receiv- 
ing Ibsen coldly, the East Side was enthusiastically ap- 
plauding Nazimova in Ghosts . .. Jo Davidson and 
Jacob Epstein . . . are from the East Side ... Jazz 
owes much to the district where George and Ira Gersh- 
win and Irving Berlin started their careers, 


eee wo PDT mS AND NOTES 


THE FIRST SLAVIC MISSION INSTI- 
TUTE UNDER THE PROTECTION 
OF THE SACRED HEART IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


T is from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, published at Innsbruck in the 
Tyrol, the subjoined account of so serious 

an effort as that of founding an institution for 
the promotion of religion among immigrants of 
the Slavic race in our country was culled and 
translated. Its author, Fr. John Maria Gartner 
(not Michael, as Fr. Reiter reports), is listed in 
the German Directory of Catholic Priests in the 
United States of 1869 as “Missionary of all 
Bohemians in the State of Wisconsin,” and in 
addition as Pastor of St. John Nepomuk Parish 
(since Feb., 1868) at Milwaukee. Fr. Gartner 
was born at Olmuetz in Moravia, on May 29, 
1829, and landed in America on the 12th of 
August, 1866. The day of his ordination was 
probably the 28th of April, 1857; Reiter names 
1867 as the year, but this is evidently an error, 
probably of a typographical nature. 


OK 


The promise I made while on my tour to 
raise funds, to give an account from time to 
time of the monies collected and the progress 
of the Mission Institute, I am fulfilling here- 
with. Somewhat late but, on that account, 
more completely, because matters have in the 
meantime developed to a considerable degree. 
In order to facilitate better understanding of 
the entire situation, I may be permitted to 
preface my account with a short history of the 
origin of the institution. 

At Christmas time in the year 1867, I acceded 
to the urgent request of Most Rev. Bishop 
Henni, to quit the chair of philosophy in the 
Salesianum and to collect instead the members 
of the scattered Bohemian flock in Milwaukee. 
Very soon I realized they lacked the ability to 
sustain a parish. A parish of poor working- 
men and laborers who, because they were ig- 
norant of the language of the country, could 
hardly obtain for themselves the most neces- 
sary means of subsistence and were, therefore, 
incapable of granting even a single priest the 
means of existence. Nevertheless they were ex- 
pected to accept, in addition, a debt of $10,000 
incurred through the purchase of a Protestant 
house of worship which had been converted into 
a Catholic church. The yearly interest pay- 
ments on this debt constituted a, for them, im- 
possible sum. Besides, they were faced with 
heavy, unavoidable expenses, due to the loca- 
tion of the church, and made necessary by low- 
ering of street levels. The undertaking was, 
consequently, more than risky and therefore 
bound to expose the Catholic cause to criticism, 
unless God came to the rescue. Nevertheless 
I perceived in a number of touching occur- 


rences, which aroused my deepest sympathy 
and compassion, the evident will of God that I 
should persevere. In addition to the really ex- 
ceptional willingness of some of the members 
of the parish to make sacrifices, the painful ex- 
perience of my first Easter-mission journey 
through Wisconsin in the year 1868 caused this 
decision on my part. At times the former 
would turn over to me their entire earnings, 
which meant that they on their part would, per- 
haps for a month, live with their families on 
potatoes only. The numerous poor Slavs I 
found on the land really hungered for the Bread 
of Life; they cried and sobbed when I broke 
the Bread of Life for them. It was apparently 
Beets to aid them, lest the poor people be 
ost. 

But in order to accomplish this it was neces- 
sary first to secure the affairs of the Milwaukee 
parish, in order that its priest could at times 
aid those on the land. It was this determined 
my decision. In the first place, I inaugurated 
a lot-lottery for the benefit of the church, which, 
in connection with a fair, netted $2059.65. Af- 
ter that I adopted a method quite generally in 
use in this country, a collection. But I discov- 
ered the poor Bohemians were quite generally 
despised and even hated because of their re- 
ligious laxity, although it was largely not due 
to their fault. People were astonished at the 
folly and temerity to beg for them. Very soon 
I arrived at the conclusion that my efforts 
would prove futile and it was largely the recol- 
lection of my consoling experiences while out 
on the mission which sustained my courage and 
my energy. Later on some sad experiences 
relative to the general forsaken condition not 
of the Bohemians alone, but also of the Poles 
and the Slovenes acted as an ever new impulse 
in this regard. 

By means of these sad experiences our dear 
Lord inspired the good thought, to appeal to 
the compassion of men not alone on behalf of 
the Milwaukee Bohemians but all Slavs, and to 
erect a mission institution, to be placed under 
the protection of the commiserating heart of 
Jesus. This institute is to supply the Slavs 
with priests and missions. At first I every- 
where encountered doubts; nevertheless there 
were compassionate priests, particularly the 
noble Redemptorist and Jesuit Fathers in New 
York and Boston, who granted me permission 
to take up collections. Thus on the initial jour- 
ney, undertaken for this purpose, in the sum- 
mer of 1868, I raised the first $2764.90. 

This success gave me new courage, especially, 
because God had sent me an assistant in the 
person of Rev. A. Lang, to whom I entrusted 
the parish in Milwaukee. Later on Rev. F. 
Heller arrived from Europe. From now on it 
was possible for me to devote myself entirely 
to the missions and collecting. On my second 
trip, through Illinois and Missouri in the sum- 
mer of 1869, I garnered another $2380.54. And 
when, in November of the same year, I pub- 


lished the well known appeal and obtained the 
approbation of a number of Bishops, doubt re- 
garding the possibility of attaining my goal was 
silenced. Generous Cincinnati, with Reading, 
Hamilton and Dayton, added another $4352.20. 
God be thanked a thousand times and next to 
God the kind priests of Ohio, particularly the 
to me unforgettable Franciscans and in Mis- 
souri the Jesuit Fathers. 

These results made it possible for me not 
alone to pay off one-half of the debt on the mis- 
sion’s mother church in Milwaukee, raised to 
a parish, next to which Rev. Lang had in the 
meanwhile erected a school taught by the good 
school Sisters, but also to buy two lots adjacent 
to the church for $3000. Throwing myself on 
the mercy of God, I began to build the Mission 
Institute in the style of a Gothic cloister, which 
was completed in the middle of September of 
last year. The good God will continue to help, 
although I sigh once more under a heavy bur- 
den of debt and must, in addition, provide for 
the missionaries who have announced their ar- 
rival from Europe. . 

The basic idea is this: to conduct in Milwau- 
kee, the center of the western States, a Mission 
Institute, the mission efforts of which are to 
extend, in accordance with the number of mis- 
sionaries, first over the western and ultimately 
over all States of the Union. The missionaries, 
who constitute the Congregation of the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and who merely take 
simple vows, are of two classes: (a) temporary, 
i. e., those who are assigned to a certain place 
and who are kept there and sustained from 
mission and collective funds until they have or- 
ganized independent Slavic parishes, after 
which they leave the Congregation and submit 
to the obedience of the Bishop of the particular 
diocese; and (b) apostolic, who receive their 
faculties from Rome for the entire United 
States, reside at the institute and twice a year 
undertake round trips to the settlements as- 
signed them, where they remain for a time to 
instruct the children in their catechism. In 
order that the serious necessity for founding 
such a Mission Institute may be better under- 
stood, I add the following statistical figures col- 
lected by me in the course of my journeys. 

I certainly do not overestimate the total 
Slavic population of the United States at pres- 
ent when I state the number to be 80-100,000 
souls, which number is increased by newly ar- 
rived immigrants from year to year. At the 
present time very many Russian Poles arrive 
from their unfortunate fatherland, to save their 
faith which, as is well known, is cruelly sup- 
pressed in their native country. Regarding the 
noble motives which have actuated these immi- 
grants I will report particulars on some future 
occasion; at present I will restrict myself to 
relating the experiences in Bohemian parishes. 
T will point out in particular those still await- 
ing the aid of priests; families are presumed to 
consist of five persons.—The two largest par- 
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ishes are: in Chicago, Ill., Rev. Molitor, with 
about 3000, and in St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Hes- 
soun, with 2500 souls. Then follow Cleveland, 
Ohio, Rev. Repis, almost 2000; in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Rev. Lang, nearly 1800; in Kewaunee, 
Wis., Rev. Maly, approximately 1500; in New 
Prague, Minn., Rev. Powolni, nearly 1200; in 
Spillville, lowa, Rev. Mikota, about 1200 souls. 
There is urgent demand, however, for priests. 
in New York with about 5,000; Baltimore, 
about 2,000; New Orleans, about 2,500; Coop- 
erstown, Wis., about 2,000; Yankton, Dakota, 
about 1500; Highland, Wis., about 1000; De- 
troit, Mich., about 800; Watertown, Wis., 
about 600; Cincinnati, Ohio, about 600; Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., about 400; LaCrosse, Wis., 
about 400. These are irrespective of the many 
smaller settlements consisting of from 50 to 
300 souls, which can only be taken care of by 
traveling missionaries. Poor Poles, whose 
whereabouts I am only partly acquainted with 
and on whom I will therefore report in the 
future, I found are present in similar or even 
greater numbers. 


Regarding the moral condition of the Slavs 
in the United States I must declare, in accor- 
dance with my innermost conviction, that great 
injustice is done these unfortunate children of 
the Church by those who declare them already 
degenerated and dead to every religious senti- 
ment. O no! the divine spark of Faith is still 
burning in their sorely tried hearts, beneath 
the ashes, as it were, of neglect and heavy 
cares, and it merely needs a strong breath of 
charity and the faith will burst forth again in 
a bright flame. Frequently on my mission trips 
I have been so deeply affected by the attitude of 
these poor people that I cried with them, when, 
after the first words of the sermon in their 
mother tongue, they broke forth in sobs and 
tears so that I could no longer hear my own 
words and was obliged to desist. And how 
great the devotion I discovered them to observe 
during divine service, and how genuine the con- 
trition in the confessional! How these good 
people pressed about me on leaving church; 
they covered my hands and my cassock with in- 
numerable kisses, or they fell on their knees 
and begged for my blessing. Not infrequently 
I found old sinners and young scoffers back of 
the church or under the trees of the forest hid- 
ing unaccustomed tears. And when I took com- 
passion upon them and consoled them, they 
acknowledged they had lost their faith in God, 
because they thought it impossible He should 
have deserted them so utterly. But now, since 
they saw that the old, good God of their native 
land had not forgotten them, they desired to 
again be His good children. O, ye uncharitable 
doubters, look at the Bohemian parish in St. 
Louis, under the leadership of its pastor, who 
is imbued with apostolic zeal! What convinc- 
ing facts oppose your prejudice; what shining 
proof of the spirit of sacrifice of this greatly 
maligned people, whenever they are properly 
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led. Therefore, from now on put away the ig- 
noble prejudice and open the gates of your 
hearts to compassion, in order that the difficult 
undertaking [evidently the Institute—Ed. S. J.] 
may be realized and that thousands of souls, 
considered lost, may attribute their salvation, 
next to God, to you. 
JOHANN MARIA GARTNER, 
Missionary of the Sacred Heart 

Milwaukee, July 20, 1870. 


A PRIEST OF EXTRAORDINARY 
PARTS 


HE excellent sketch of “A Great Jesuit 
Pioneer,” namely Fr. Francis X. Wenin- 
ger, contributed by Rev. Fr. Murtha J. 
Boylan, 8.J., to the Jesuit Bulletin (Chicago 
Province), presents the portrait of one of the 
most remarkable among a great number of 
priests who labored in our country during the 
formative period of the Church in America. Al- 
though still remembered by a few men and 
women who were privileged to attend one of his 
missions, Fr. Weninger is not so well known to 
the present generation as he deserves to be. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that Fr. Boylan may 
write a comprehensive biography of the life and 
labors of this indefatigable worker in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 

It is impossible to peruse an account of Fr. 
Weninger’s activities without asking, as Fr. 
Boylan does: “How could he do all this?” 
Although his chief concern was the German 
Catholics of his day, he did not confine himself 
solely with the spiritual welfare of this par- 
ticular group of Catholics, even though he is 
said by Fr. Boylan to have been personally ac- 
countable for over 200 churches and schools he 
encouraged them to build. Like St. Peter Cla- 
ver, Fr. Weninger “exerted himself might and 
main for the spiritual uplift of the Negroes. He 
pleaded with the Bishops and the people, he or- 
ganized the St. Peter Claver Society, he built a 
church and school in Cincinnati for the Negroes, 
and the work of the Jesuit Fathers there for 
years was an example of what could be done 
with and for the Negro child.’’!) 

The more thoughtful descendants of German 
pioneers are cognizant of the great services he 
rendered our people. One of our members, 
writing from Burlington, Wis., on Dec. 23rd, 
thanks us for a recent Press Bulletin on Fr. 
Weninger, issued by the Bureau. We are told: 

“This short review of his life is very enlightening and 
of great interest for me, because Pater Weninger was 
referred to as the saintly missionary priest of the pio- 
neer days in this section. I well remember a picture of 
the noted Jesuit in the living room of my grandparents. 
He is shown in vestments, holding aloft a crucifix. We 
still have a book by this great missionary, with the title 
‘Vollstandiges Handbuch der christl.-kathol. Religion.’ 


It is of the eighth edition, 1858, so undoubtedly you 
have a copy of the volume in the Central Bureau Li- 


brary.” 
1) Loe. cit., West Baden, Ind., Jan., 1940, p. 8. 


We have from the very beginning of our Li- 
brary fostered the section devoted to Wenin- 
geriana and-hence there are few collections in 
the country that excel ours in this respect. It is 
a pleasure to note on this occasion the donation 
of a number of books by Fr. Weninger in vari- 
ous languages, German, English and French, 
received from Fr. Boylan. 


COLLECTANEA 


Tis a fine tribute Congressman John R. 

Murdock, for twenty-two years Professor at 
Arizona State Teachers College, pays that dis- 
tinguished missionary, Fr. Kino. Having spok- 
en of the “Practical Christianity”’ of this pio- 
neer priest, Mr. Murdock continues: 

“Padre Kino, apostle to the Pimas, had the best 
education that the Jesuit schools of his day could fur- 
nish. He turned that scientific education to a_useful 
purpose in this wild borderland of New Spain. He built 
up influences to tame the savage deserts and stem the 
tide of barbarism from the north. He rode horseback 
as many miles as an Arizona cowboy has done in the 
same number of years. 

“His was a practical brand of Christianity applied 
with Jesuit zeal. He was kind to others but he pun- 
ished himself. He did it all in the name of God and 
King. He lived hard, but he lived well, and after life’s 
fitful fever, under the mission church at Magdalena he 
sleeps well.’’!) 

Father Kino’s alma mater, let us add, was the 
University of Ignolstadt in Bavaria. 


Our efforts to discover the names of and in- 
formation regarding Catholic chaplains who 
served with either the Union or Confederate 
forces during the Civil War have been rewarded 
by the data supplied by Rev. John F. Byrne, 
C.SS.R., of Mount Saint Alphonsus, New York. 
His reference is to the Rev. Egidius Smulders, 
C.SS.R., born in Endhoven, Holland, November 
1, 1815. Who, having made his profession as 
a Redemptorist on December 8, 1840, came to 
the United States in May, 1845, his ordination 
having taken place on September 10, 1843. Re- 
garding his services, the Annals of the St. Louis 
Province of the Most Holy Redeemer report the 
following circumstances: 

“At the breaking out of the war, he was in New 
Orleans, and, having a strong predilection for the South, 
enlisted in the Confederate army as a chaplain with the 
8th Louisiana. He went through the war, and was with 
Lee when he surrendered. He was a personal friend of 
a large number of Confederate leaders, notably Stone- 
wall Jackson and Beauregard.?) 

“After Lee’s surrender, Father Smulders walked back 
to his Community in New Orleans, and though bare- 
foot, clothed in rags, and half starved, was recognized 
and cordially welcomed by his brethren.” 

Father Smulders died in the Redemptorist 
house, St. Louis, Mo., April 2, 1900, of apo- 
plexy, the oldest Redemptorist priest in the 
United States at the time of his death. 


1) Murdock, John R., Arizona Characters in Sil- 
houette. 1939, p. 24. : 

2) Loe. cit., ed. Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., vol. 
II, 1898-1912, p. 78 (privately printed, 1924). 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: T. J. Arnold, Lttle Rock, 
Ark.; John P, Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Frank 
Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B. &8.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


Indifferent Catholics 


ROMOTERS of Catholic endeavors, wheth- 
er priests or laymen, know well the feel- 
ing of discouragement arising from the indif- 
ference and even outspoken opposition that now 
and then greets their endeavors. Much has been 
written and more said about Catholic Action, 
its meaning and importance, the positive com- 
mand for the laity to engage in its various 
works. So much so that the very words pro- 
voke not the slightest interest on the part of 
not a few Catholics in our country. In fact, 
many leaders have expressed the opinion it is 
impossible to attract a large attendance at a 
meeting or gain a sympathetic response to a 
worth while undertaking unless some special in- 
ducements, entertainment, refreshments, undue 
rewards, etc., are offered. 


Typical indeed of this condition was the 
series of lectures delivered by Paul McGuire in 
St. Louis last month. Mr. McGuire, noted 
author and lecturer, from Australia, spoke five 


times on Catholic Action in this city. Advance 
notices indicated he was more than merely fa- 
miliar with his subject, and the addresses bore 
out this contention. The response by the Ca- 
tholics of the city was, however, deplorable, to 
say the least. Only a handful of people attend- 
ed the lectures, although even the weather pro- 
vided no excuse. 


Commenting upon the situation, the St. Louis 
Catholic asserts that the visit of Mr. McGuire 
“should give rise to some sober reflection .. . It 
is sad indeed to think that the immense vitality 
of the Church is shared in by so few.” 

“We are in need of more workers in Catholic Action 
and less blind followers of organizations outside the 
Church,” the editorial continues. “It is regrettable that 
so. much of the activity of Catholics is on the purely 
economic and political plane, adrift from its moorings 
in the spiritual.” 

It goes without saying the condition here de- 
scribed is not confined to any one locality; rath- 
er it obtains generally throughout the country. 
But most unfortunately, there seems to be no 
remedy to offer. For men have free will, and 
if they are occupied with things material, re- 
fusing to be more than once-a-week Catholics, 
moral persuasion regarding the larger aspects 
of their religion will be of little avail. Until 
such time as the great bulk of the laity per- 
ceive their duties and discharge them, it will 
be the task of the few to compensate for the 
faults of their brothers. 


Back to the Land 


HE “craft-agrarian training community, 
in the spirit of St. Benedict and after the 
pattern of the Danish folk-school,”’ will be 
launched this month on a farm half a mile 
square in northwestern Pennsylvania. Spon- 
sored by the Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., the project is intended to 
provide security and material and spiritual 
benefits for some 15 families. The community 
will be one “‘with a vocation, to provide the op- 
portunity for converts from industrialism and 
urban, collectivized life, to find out if they can 
adapt themselves to the decentralist craft- 
agrarian way of life, and to make the test in 
a sympathetic atmosphere instead of by isolated 
and perhaps ill-advised experimenting.” The 
motto is that of Alcuin of York, ‘Learn in 
order to teach.” 

Much preliminary work, in the matter of providing 
equipment, etc., has been done, although additional 
money will soon be required. Each family will receive 
two acres of land for private use; upon this a home 
must be erected within a reasonable period, built ac- 
cording to the approved plan. In time the land will 
become the property of the individual families, al- 
though the title to the land reverts to the Benedictine 


Fathers provided the 15 homes have not been con- 
structed by 19438. 


Much has been said about the “back-to-the-land” 
movement. The Alcuin Community should furnish an 
excellent opportunity to appraise the movement, to de- 


termine its practicability and value. The experiment 
will be watched with interest. 
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Men Have a Function in Maternity Guilds 


HE report of the Guild of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help and St. Gerard, of Lima, 
O., should be of interest to members of the C. 
V. for two reasons. First, this Maternity 
Guild, functioning Since June, 1938, furnishes 
conclusive proof that the Guild plan is prac- 
tical, and secondly, that men have a definite 
role to play as members of these organizations. 
The president, vice-president and treasurer of 
the St. Gerard Guild, as well as one other mem- 
ber of the executive board, are men. 


According to the report, submitted by Rev. 
Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., temporary 
chairman and founder of the Guild plan, 25 
family members have availed themselves of the 
facilities of the organization since its inception. 
Of these 15 are from St. Gerard’s Parish and 
10 from three other parishes. 

The four founders of the unit contributed $50 each, 
while the contributions of family and sustaining mem- 
bers have amounted to $449. Socials and other affairs 
have netted $283.18, making a grand total of $933.13. 
Besides the 25 family members assisted a deserving 
poor couple were aided; the family members received 
$30 at time of confinement. Sundry expenses amounted 
to only $50, and at present the Guild has $114.83 on 
hand. 


There are 145 sustaining members enrolled; each 
family member is asked to procure six sustaining mem- 
bers, while the promoters obtain four for each family 
member; sustaining members contribute $1 per year. 


The St. Gerard Guild has received the approval of 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo. On Apr. 
12th of last year Bishop Alter formally established the 
Guild as a Pia Unio, with the privilege of becoming a 
sodalitium according to Canon Law, with the election 
of officers, and has approved the organization as an 
agency for official Catholic Action. 


St. Louis Rural Life Conference 


eee the direction of Most Rev. Chris- 
tian H. Winkelmann, Bishop-elect of Wi- 
chita, Kan., the St. Louis Archdiocesan Rural 
Life Conference has progressed from a rela- 
tively small organization to one whose influence 
and beneficence have been felt in every section 
of the Diocese. 

The annual report of the Conference, issued 
recently, discloses that $32,731.07 was received 
during 1939 from individuals and parishes, and 
$25,693.97 expended for a variety of purposes. 
Seventeen parishes in rural districts received 
aid from the Conference to promote the cause 
of Catholic education. Moreover, two new 
schools were opened, while in another instance 
arrangements were made to transport the chil- 
dren to a school located several miles from their 
home. 

Commenting upon the results achieved, Bishop Win- 
kelmann asserts that “as a direct effect of our sponsor- 
ing the cause of parochial schools, a more active Ca- 
tholicity is evident at all places . . . Families are be- 
coming religious-minded. As a result of our religious 
efforts, the parents themselves are under the spell of 
this activity, and react most favorably.” 

Only a fraction of the money received by the Con- 


ference was used for purposes other than direct aid to 
rural areas. For instance, office equipment, stationery, 
postage, printing, etc., amounted to only $600. Bishop 
Winkelmann leaves his successor a balance of nearly 
$10,000 and an organization whose name has become 
a household word in country districts. 


Pamphlet Distribution 


ORE and more are the Catholic pamphlet 

and leaflet coming to be recognized as 
indispensable means of imparting a knowledge 
of Christian attitudes toward present-day prob- 
lems. Once scorned as a useless endeavor, the 
publication of pamphlets today is regarded as 
a necessary work of Catholic Action. Equally 
important is the widespread distribution of 
these booklets and brochures; to carry on this 
undertaking a number of pamphlet societies 
have been organized. 


Outstanding among distributing agencies of 
this sort is the Catholic Pamphlet Society of 
Buffalo, established early last year with the ap. 
proval of Bishop John A. Duffy. At the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Society, held in the 
chancery office recently, it was disclosed that 
47 churches in the city of Buffalo and 50 in 
surrounding areas are co-operating in the plan. 
A total of 69,214 pamphlets were distributed 
during 1939; there are some 853 different five- 
and ten-cent pamphlets on file and this number 
will shortly be increased to 2000. 


A net loss of $1142.32 was sustained. This, how- 
ever, included some $3880 for organization expense; the 
balance of the loss was due largely “to the great num- 
ber of pamphlets taken from the racks and not paid 
for.” The group, incorporated with a paid-in capital 
of $6500, hopes to “break even by effective operation” 
in 1940, and to increase sales by the installation of 
more racks. 


Bishop Duffy was present at the meeting and en- 
couraged the members of the society, pointing out the 
importance of the undertaking, offering a number of 
suggestions, and promising his wholehearted co-opera- 
tion and support. 


No reference to Catholic pamphlets should overlook 
mention of the services of Mr. Eugene J. Willging in 
publishing the Catholic Pamphlet Index, the standard 
work on the subject, carefully edited and indispensa- 
ble to those engaged in the work of pamphlet distribu- 
tion. 


The Social Apostolate 


T has long been the distinction of the C. V. 

and its members that practical action is 
combined with theoretical knowledge of social 
problems. In this regard the recent activities 
of Rev. John S. Brockmeier, spiritual director 
of the Cath. Women’s League of Illinois, are 
typical. Fr. Brockmeier, a full-fledged member 
of a printers’ union, who has been associated 
with the labor movement for many years, has 
inaugurated a Labor Leadership School in 
Springfield, Ill. The Springfield Federation of 
Labor is sponsoring the school, classes for 
which are held in the local Labor Temple. De- 
spite severely cold weather, the courses have 
been well attended. 
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According to the Illinois Tradesman, pub- 
lished in Springfield, “the object of the school 
is to train leaders not only in the ranks of 
labor but in all walks of life. All subjects 
taught are based on the principles of funda- 
mental Americanism and traditional Christi- 
CHOW 

To supplement the course Fr. Brockmeier has begun 
publication of The Laborgraph, a two-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin issued twice each month. He is en- 
gaged particularly in exposing the Communist element 
in labor unions, pointing out to the general member- 
ship of labor organizations that Communism has no 
place in workers’ associations and should be opposed 
by every legitimate means. “Father Brockmeier is to 
be commended,” the Tradesman declares, “for his never 
failing interest in the workers and his efforts to guide 
labor in the right channels.” 


In conjunction with his office as spiritual director of 
the local District League of the N. C. W. U., Fr. Brock- 
meier has also inaugurated The Springfield N. C. W. U. 
Messenger, a monthly publication for members of the 
League, containing local information of interest to 
member societies and suggestions for activity. 


The efforts of Fr. Brockmeier are a good example 
of what can be accomplished provided there is a com- 
bination of the requisite knowledge and the willingness 
to serve. 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


T is evidently necessary to consider the diffi- 

culties the Constitution may put in the way 
of the inauguration of a corporative order of 
things in our country. A recent decision ren- 
dered by the Attorney General’s Office, State of 
Missouri, indicates impediments of a constitu- 
tional nature to certain features inherent in 
the corporative policy. 

Missouri brewers had agreed among them- 
selves to adopt the “shutoff” as a means of 
punishing, as it were, violators of the State’s 
liquor regulations. By such action, Assistant 
Attorney General J. F. Allebach holds in his 
opinion, the brewers would be guilty of combin- 
ing in restraint of trade. The opinion declares: 


“The Brewers cannot agree among themselves or 
combine in any way by agreement to refuse to sell 
beer to any one person or group of persons. Any one 
of the brewers belonging to the association can, of 
course, sell to whomsoeyer he pleases, or refuse to sell 
to anyone. However, any such action cannot lawfully 
be taken as a result of an agreement or contract or 
concerted action with other brewers.” 


This opinion evidently agrees both with the 
letter and the spirit of existing laws which, on 
their part, were inaugurated in accordance with 
the tendency of the 18th century opposed to the 
exercise of influence of any kind by organized 
economic groups. On the other hand, the guild 
system, at least prior to the age of Mercantil- 
ism, granted guilds the right and power to use 
their combined influence in the interest of a 
craft or (and) the common weal. 


The brewers formerly accused of having pro- 
moted the evils for which the American saloon 
was known in pre-prohibition days. Warned 
by experience, they now seem willing to help 


suppress the tavernkeeper known to transgress 
the law. But they are prevented from doing so 
by statutes which were drawn up 1n accordance 
with the doctrines of a former century, particu- 
larly the physiocratic tenet laissez faire, laissez 
aller. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


a\ special communication has been addressed 
to affiliated societies by Mr. William H. 
Siefen, president of the C. V., urging financial 
assistance be provided for the C. V. Youth 
Movement. Last year, it will be recalled, a 
similar appeal was made, as a result of which 
several hundred dollars were realized. The 
Youth Movement is operated with a minimum 
of expense, but there are certain expenses of 
postage, mimeographing, etc., that must be de- 
frayed. Each society is asked to contribute one 
dollar to the movement, more if possible. At 
the same time individuals are requested to 
donate whatever they are able. All contribu- 
tions should be sent to Mr. Albert A. Dobie, 
general secretary, 28 Tilton St., New Haven, 
Conn. 


“We must continue our efforts in behalf of youth,” 
Mr. Siefen writes, “work which our Holy Father most 
anxiously asks to be done... By your contribution you 
will help to make our youth better Christian men and 
women and thereby more upright, zealous citizens of 
our beloved country.” 


The season of Lent should furnish an appropriate 
time to help the Youth Movement, which has pro- 
gressed rapidly in recent years, having gained wide- 
spread attention and acclaim. It is certainly to be 
hoped C. V. units co-operate as they have in the past 
years in this endeavor. Names of contributors to date 
will be found on pages 399-400 of this issue. 


* % % 


“Youth and Modern Problems” provided the 
theme for the ‘‘“mass forum” of youth conduct- 
ed at the Loyola Community Theatre under the 
auspices of the Chicago Inter-Student Catholic 
Action Alumni on Jan. 19th. This organiza- 
tion, composed of graduates of high schools and 
colleges, is part of the Catholic youth move- 
ment of Chicago. 


Discussions were based on two abuses of 
modern society as emphasized by Pope Pius 
XII in his encyclical Summi pontificatus, viz., 
the ignorance of the natural law and lack of 
respect for the brotherhood of man, and the 
pre-eminence of the State over God. The key- 
note address was delivered by Most Rev. Ber- 
nard J. Sheil. 

A program of four addresses on specific problems 
constituted the forum. These were Youth and Spiri- 


tuality, the Catholic Concept of Government, Youth and 
Economics, and Youth and Marriage. 


ok k * 


Contending that “leadership demands knowl- 
edge,” Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer urges every 
youth group affiliated with the C. V. Youth 
Movement to organize study and discussion 
groups. Accompanying this recommendation, 
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contained in the monthly activities letter for 
March, was the suggestion that all young men 
read Central-Blatt and Social Justice each 
month. Especial commendation is voiced for 
the C. V. Institute for Social Study, in Minne- 
sota, and the study club activities of the Ar- 
kansas Branch. The papal encyclicals and reso- 
lutions of C. V. conventions are specifically rec- 
ommended for study. 

Included among the suggestions for March are dis- 
cussion of the Sacrament of Baptism and the Mystery 
of the Redemption, study of the two encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XII, group attendance at religious devotions dur- 
ing Lent, and discussion of pre-marital medical laws. 
The precise duties of seven committees youth groups 
should maintain are outlined. These committees are 


spiritual, intellectual, recreational, athletic, civic, mem- 
bership and publication. 


sks “4 


More than $25,000 was expended by the Ca- 
tholic Youth Organization of Detroit during 
1939, according to the annual report of the or- 
ganization, issued recently. The CYO promotes 
an extended sports program, operates a boys 
home and co-operates with a number of camps, 
juvenile detention homes and similar institu- 
tions. Cost of operating the boys home was 
$7594.72. Receipts included $6707 from the 
Detroit Community Fund. 

Of particular encouragement is the chaplains’ re- 
port. The number of masses said, Communions dis- 
tributed and confessions heard at the various camps, 
etc., is gratifying. Sports promoted included softball, 
basketball, bowling, boxing, tennis, table tennis, be- 
sides scouting. More than a hundred parishes in the 
metropolitan area participated in the different features 
of the program. 


Wherever possible, representatives of youth 
groups should meet occasionally to exchange 
mutual experiences and unite for concerted ac- 
tion. The majority of the youth organizations 
of Arkansas have adopted this practice, with 
considerable success. Recently three youth 
clubs of Subiaco were represented at a meeting 
of this nature. 


A number of addresses on topics of current and sea- 
sonal interest were presented, following which an open 
forum was conducted. Virtually all of the Catholic 
youth organizations in the State, associated with the 
Catholic Union of Arkansas, have likewise organized 


_ study and discussion clubs; by far the great majority 
- of them are in a flourishing condition, largely as a re- 


sult of the co-operation extended by members of the 
clergy. 
* ok **k 
The fifth monthly conference of the C. V. 
Institute for Social Studies, conducted at St. 


- John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., attracted 


some 30 delegates. A detailed description of 
the co-operative movement in Nova Scotia pro- 
vided the theme of the first lecture, while the 
members discussed Socialism and Quadrage- 
simo anno at the second session. 

Other topics of the two-day conference were the prob- 


lem of labor and its organization, and distributism. 


Rev. Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B., conducted the spiritual 
eonference. As on former occasions, a business ses- 


~ sion concluded the program. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


OL always are the obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of credit unions apparent or 
easily discernible. The so-called “school scan- 
coe Se a : : : 
dals” in St. Louis, involving many officials, in- 
cluding the superintendent, of the school board 
on charges of stock juggling and questionable 
appropriation of funds, brought to light also 
interesting information as to why no credit 
union had been organized among the teachers. 

A member of the school board, also the presi- 
dent of a local industrial bank, disclosed, when 
announcing he would resign from the board, 
that his bank has loaned public school teachers 
and other school employees a total of $1,700,000 
during the past 17 years, the length of time he 
has served on the board. It is curious to note 
that this member, Arthur A. Blumeyer by 
name, should declare that he would resign ‘“‘be- 
cause he feels it is improper for a board mem- 
ber to do business with school employees’— 
after seventeen years. 

More significant is the fact, according to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, that “school teachers 
here have been reluctant to form credit unions 
because of their fear that the voluntary loan 
associations would take away business from 
Blumeyer.”’ 

Continuing, the newspaper asserts that “attempts 
within the last few weeks to form a teachers’ credit 
union failed because it was impossible to find seven 
who were willing to sign a petition for a charter. Many 
expressed interest in starting an organization ... but 
all balked when asked to sign the petition.” The rea- 
son for this seems to be the teachers’ fear of losing 
their positions were Blumeyer to learn they had signed 
the petition for a charter. One teacher, the Post-Dis- 
pateh reports, “who wrote a master’s thesis on credit 
unions said she was completely ‘sold’ on the idea but 
wouldn’t dare sign a petition to form one here.” 

It goes without saying this situation is deplorable. 
But it is more than merely a tacit endorsement of the 


credit union movement and should serve a good pur- 
pose as an advertisement for credit unions. 


hk * BG 


When conferences of parish credit unions 
were first proposed, there was a feeling organ- 
izations of this type were unnecessary and stood 
little chance of success. Time has disproved 
this opinion, however, and the record of accom- 
plishment by the existing conferences lends 
weight to the contention more should be estab- 
lished. 

The Parish Credit Union Conference of St. 
Louis, for instance, has demonstrated time and 
again the wisdom that prompted its founding. 
For it has consistently devoted its attention to 
problems of general interest. At the bi-month- 
ly meeting conducted Jan. 30th at the Central 
Bureau the delegates discussed at length the 
ruling of the Securities Department of the 
State permitting credit unions to invest their 
funds in building and loan associations insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 


Corporation. 
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The majority of the delegates present considered this 
practice unwise from the standpoint of the parish credit 
unions and hence it was agreed such investment would 
not be recommended to member unions. ; ; 

The desirability of having the books of credit unions 
audited annually by a competent non-member was also 
considered. A committee was appointed to work out 
a simple system of auditing; members of this commit- 
tee will consult with officers of affiliated unions, ex- 
amine the books and make whatever recommendations 
are believed necessary. The delegates also favored the 
attempt to secure an amendment to the Missouri credit 
union law, to permit the establishment of credit union 
banks and enable one union to borrow funds from an- 
other. 


35 59 * 

An open meeting of parish credit union rep- 
resentatives from some 15 unions in central 
Minnesota was conducted in St. Cloud recent- 
ly; the Holy Angels Credit Union was host to 
the meeting. Credit union experts answered 
questions of policy and of operation put to them 
by the delegates. 


The Padua Community Credit Union, also 
of St. Cloud, at its first annual meeting report- 
ed a dividend of six percent would be granted 
the 50 shareholders. It is indeed rare a credit 
union is able to authorize a dividend this large 
after only one year’s operation, and is perhaps 
unwise, since for one thing it should be the 
policy of credit unions to declare a dividend no 
higher than the prevailing rate of interest. 

One of the larger parish credit unions, that of St. 
Francis de Sales Parish, in St. Louis, reports assets of 
$20,055.86 as of Dec. 31st. This union, with well over 
500 members, had a total of $15,096.01 outstanding in 
loans to 112 members at that time, while certificates of 
deposit amounted to $4000. The savings of 525 mem- 
bers was listed at $19,474.38, while the reserve guaranty 


fund for possible bad loans totaled $491.81 and undi- 
vided profits $89.17. 


oh Bo ok 

Four meetings of the Cleveland Federal Cred- 
it Union Conference have been conducted since 
its organization, toward the end of last year. 
Membership is restricted to unions with a Fed- 
eral charter. The Conference will serve as a 
fact-finding agency, provide opportunities for 
open forums on credit union practice, promote 
educational projects intended to acquaint the 
public with the credit union, and devise ways 
and means to reduce the cost of consumer 
credit, especially seeking to reduce interest 
rates and lower operating costs. 

To publicize its activities the Conference has inaugu- 


rated a Bulletin, a one-page mimeographed sheet con- 
taining items of information and local credit union 


news. gb oae 

On a number of campuses throughout the 
country the co-operative movement has taken 
root. And now the students in various insti- 
tutions are beginning the promotion of credit 
unions. The Varsity News, weekly publication 
of the University of Detroit, recently featured 
an article explaining the function, purpose and 


method of operation of a credit organization 
of this type. 


Readers of the paper are asked at the close of the 
article to write the Central Bureau or CUNA for addi- 
tional information on the subject. 


Increasing requests for the credit union leaf- 
let published by the Central Bureau, Credit 
Unions the Self-Help Way,” have necessitated 
the printing of a new edition. Mr. L. S. Her- 
ron, editor of the Nebraska Union Farmer and 
author of the leaflet, has revised the text some- 
what, bringing it up to date in certain par- 
ticulars and incorporating additional data. 


More than 5000 copies of the leaflet have been dis- 
tributed since it was published a few years ago. 
Copies may be obtained from the Central Bureau, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Cc. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and 
National Catholic Women’s Union: New Ulm, 
Minn., August 24-28. 

C. U. and Cath. Women’s League of Illinois: 
East St. Louis, May 25-26. 

C. V. of Kansas: St. Marks. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Windthorst. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Phila- 
delphia. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Little Rock, 
September 1-2. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Sacramento. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Utica, Sep- 
tember 1-2. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Salisbury. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W._U. of 
Indiana: South Bend. 


Bishop Winkelmann Leaves for New Post 


OME 200 persons, including members of the 
C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri, attended 
the farewell dinner tendered Most Rev. Chris- 
tian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. 
Louis and Bishop-elect of Wichita, Kan. The 
dinner was held at a local hotel on Jan. 31st. 
The sponsors on the occasion, the Archdiocesan 
Rural Life Conference, presented His Excel- 
lency with a burse collected from among its 
members and friends of Bishop Winkelmann. 
Members of St. Francis de Sales Parish, in 
St. Louis, of which Bishop Winkelmann has 
been pastor for about ten years, participated in 
a reception for His Excellency on Feb. 25th. 
The parishioners and the various parish socie- 
ties presented their departing spiritual leader 
with a burse, while a separate offering was 
made by the St. Francis de Sales Benevolent So- 
ciety, of which Bishop Winkelmann has been 
spiritual director for many years. Moreover, 
priests of the Archdiocese prepared still an- 
other burse for His Excellency. 
Bishop Winkelmann will leave St. Louis on March 


3rd. His formal installation as Bishop of Wichita will 
be conducted two days later. 


At the last meeting of the St. Louis and County Dis- 
trict League of the C. W. U. of Missouri, held in St. 
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Francis de Sales auditorium, Bishop Winkelmann 
thanked the women for their generosity and co-opera- 
tion in the past and in a farewell message promised 
his continued interest in their endeavors. 


C. B. Article Reprinted in Congressional 
Record 


HE article by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of 
the Central Bureau, on trade agreements, 
published in the February issue of Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice, has been reprinted in 
the Congressional Record. The discussion of 
The Proximate and Ulterior Purpose of Our 
Trade Agreements,”” was incorporated in the 
extension of remarks” of the Hon. John J. 
Cochran, of Missouri, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Feb. 6th. 

Congressman Cochran prefaced the article 
with a summary of the program Mr. Kenkel has 
promoted for so long a time: 

“He (Mr. K.) is essentially an exponent of a whole- 
some middle-class policy. He wants this class pre- 
served, and, where it has vanished, restored. The farm- 
er, the worker, the craftsman, the independent merchant 
and manufacturer, the white-collar man, and the man 
in overalls alike, from his point of view, are to be pro- 
vided with opportunity to attain and retain independ- 
ence and to foster among themselves a sense of social 
responsibility. While the middle class, which is to be 
kept open to all, is, to his mind, the backbone of society 
and the State, he feels co-operation among socially 
and economically related individuals and groups filled 
with a sense of duty toward their families and society 
and the State is an essential demand for social harmony 
and true economic progress.” 

In a few sentences Congressman Cochran has 
indicated a good part of the basic philosophy 
motivating the social theory of the Bureau and 
the C. V. The article in question, it will be re- 
membered, endorsed the program of reciprocal 
trade agreements as developed by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. 


Planning for the National Convention 


OT since 1928 have the C. V. and N. C. 

W. U. conducted an annual convention 
in Minnesota. Plans for this year’s meeting, 
to take place in New Ulm from Aug. 24th to 
28th, are going forward and even at this time 
much of the preliminary work has been accom- 
plished. Mr. Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., former 
president of the C. V., has consented to serve 
as general chairman. The spiritual director of 
the committee is Rev. Henry J. Scherer, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Parish and host to the assem- 
bly. All chairmen and members of sub-commit- 
tees have been appointed. 

The St. Joseph’s Society of New Ulm has 
pledged a total of $1500 for expenses of the 
convention, while the local business men’s as- 
sociation has contributed $1000 for this pur- 
pose. One of the more difficult tasks confront- 
ing the committee is the problem of housing, 
but the sub-committee reports ample facilities 
will be available for at least 400 delegates. 


A number of meetings have been sponsored by local 
Societies in anticipation of the convention. All have 
been well attended, marked by “a refreshing atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm and solidarity, backed by sober 
awareness of the big task ahead of the committee as 
well as by a resolute will to do the job right.” Arrange- 
ments have been made to redecorate Holy Trinity 
Church for the convention, the cost to be borne by the 
St. Elizabeth’s Society, women’s organization affiliated 
with the C. W. U. of Minnesota and with the St. Jo- 
seph’s Society co-sponsor of the convention. 


Members of the C. V. are invited to partici- 
pate in the convention tour being arranged by 
the tour committee in New York City. Accord- 
ing to tentative plans, the party will leave New 
York on Aug. 17th and will go to Chicago by 
way of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Detroit, pro- 
ceeding to New Ulm by way of Milwaukee, the 
Dells of the Wisconsin River and St. Paul. 


President William H. Siefen has asked that 
delegates “leave their automobiles at home,” 
and join the tour party at various points along 
the way. This will grant the opportunity for 
the delegates to become acquainted and discuss 
problems of mutual interest. 


It is suggested delegates from western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana join the party at Detroit, participants 
from Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas and 
California at Chicago, and delegates from Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee. 

Arrangements are being made by the local commit- 
tee for a trip by bus from St. Paul to New Ulm, to in- 
clude stops along the way at Richfield, Chaska, Shako- 
pee, Jordan, Belle Plaine, St. Peter and Mankato for 
a reception by the pastors in the communities as well 
as by the societies and school children. 


Monument to Prince Gallitzin 


EMARKABLE indeed is the widespread 
character of the activities in which our 
State Branches engage. Some of their contem- 
plated endeavors are never realized on account 
of insurmountable obstacles, but all of them 
demonstrate a willingness that underlies much 
of their success. The following instance illus- 
trates the point. 

Some ten or twelve years ago members of the 
Pennsylvania Branch observed that the grave 
of Prinze Gallitzin, distinguished pioneer mis- 
sionary in our country, at Loretto, Pa., was in 
a neglected condition. The president at that 
time, Mr. John Hibeck, discussed the matter 
with the late Mr. Charles Schwab, financier and 
philanthropist, who remarked that a suitable 
monument should be erected over the grave. 

Mr. Schwab agreed to contribute $15,000 for 
this purpose, provided the Branch would raise 
an additional $5000. The members were will- 
ing to complete their share, but shortly after- 
wards the depression set in and the plan had to 
be abandoned. 


Mr. Eibeck reports that perhaps in the not too dist- 
ant future something may be done in this regard, and 
a suitable monument erected over the last resting place 
of the noble missioner who gave the better part of his 
life to spreading the word of God in the New World. 
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The C. B. Expansion Drive 


REQUENTLY in the past has the C. V. of 
Minnesota given evidence of its generosity 
and willingness to co-operate in the larger en- 
deavors of the Central Verein. But its present 
effort to raise, on its own initiative, $10,000 for 
the Central Bureau Expansion Drive, consid- 
erably more than its just share of the $75,000 
sought, perhaps eclipses all previous endeavors. 
And if past accomplishments of the Branch are 
any criterion, the $10,000 will be obtained. 
After the drive for funds had been under 
way only a few weeks, reports disclosed that 
$1850 had already been collected or pledged. 
This figure was announced in the Jan. 20th 
issue of the Vereins-Bote, organ of the Catholic 
Aid Association of Minnesota, the majority of 
whose members likewise belong to the C. V. 
Branch. Even more significant is the fact that 
this sum was accounted for by only two indi- 
viduals and eight societies. Following the meet- 
ing of the committee in charge of the campaign, 
it is expected this amount will be increased con- 
siderably. The Branch officers expect to raise 
at least $5000 prior to this year’s national con- 
vention, to take place in Minnesota, at New 
Ulm. 


Contributors thus far include Rt. Rev. Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B., of Collegeville, Rey. J. Wurm, of 
Crookston, and the following affiliated societies: St. 
Paul, Comfrey, St. Joseph, Winona, St. Peter and St. 
Clemens, St. Paul, Ss. Peter and Paul, Mankato, St. 
Joseph, New Ulm, St. John the Baptist, Sleepy Eye, 
St. Nicholas Luxemburger, Rollingstone, and St. Law- 
rence, Faribault. 


Promoting Circulation of C. B. & S. J. 


ANY years ago the great majority of our 
societies maintained active committees 
commissioned to secure subscriptions for Cen- 
tral-Blatt and Social Justice, a custom that un- 
fortunately has not been kept up. In conse- 
quence, the number of subscribers has de- 
creased in recent years. Within the past year, 
however, one of our members in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Louis J. Gabriel, has promoted the sales of 
our journal in a unique way. Mr. Gabriel con- 
ducts a newsstand in Philadelphia and last June 
informed us of his willingness to place Central- 
Blatt on sale.. 

Each month he receives 5 copies of the magazine 
and although extended the privilege of returning un- 
sold copies, has not returned a single one in this period. 
The plan has much to recommend it to the attention 
of our societies in other localities. We would ask them 
to consider the possibility of placing the magazine on 
sale at local newsstands and stores, in order to attract 
the attention of men and women not familiar with our 
organization or its program. 

The St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society 
of St. Louis voted at its annual meeting on Jan. 
22nd to award one subscription to Central-Blatt 
and Social Justice as an attendance prize at 
every monthly meeting. This custom was in- 
augurated by the society several years ago and 
has been continued without interruption. 


New Leaflet Published 


RIMARILY to assist the committee engaged 

in promoting the Central Bureau Expan- 
sion Drive, a new leaflet on the history and ac- 
tivities of the Central Bureau has been pub- 
lished. The 12-page publication, “The Cen- 
tral Bureau: Its Purpose, Functions, Scope, 
discusses the various accomplishments of the 
institution, its services, equipment and facili- 
ties. Copies will be furnished any society on 
request. The leaflet should prove of value since 
it answers many of the questions about the Bu- 
reau frequently asked by members of our or- 
ganization. 

During recent weeks two editions of the leaflet, 
“Christ and the Social Problem,” have come from the 
press; these reprintings were made necessary by in- 
creased requests, resulting largely from the letter ad- 
dressed to all C. V. secretaries, offering them this leaf- 
let as well as “The Central Verein: History, Aim and 
Scope.” Likewise a new edition of “Communism and 
Catholicism, a Parallel” has been issued. Some 60,000 
copies of this leaflet have been distributed within the 
past several years. 


Varied Character of C. V. District League 
Meetings 


ECENT weeks have witnessed unusual ac- 
tivity on the part of the various district 
leagues and federations affiliated with our or- 
ganization. The following reports are in no 
sense exhaustive; they merely give some idea of 
the range and scope of the programs our socie- 
ties are endeavoring to maintain. Only a few 
of the meetings are reported on, but the cross 
section presented may be taken as indicative of 
the general tenor of the activities in which C. 
V. groups are engaged. 


A large and responsive delegation attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Crow Wing Federation, held in 
Loretto, Minn., on Jan. 28th. Of special note was the 
fact that all spiritual directors of affiliated societies 
were present Save one who was prevented from attend- 
ing by illness. An explanation of the C. V. Institute 
for Social Study was given by Mr. Joseph B. Korte, re- 
tiring president, and spirited discussion of co-opera- 
tives led by two members, Mr. Oscar Berning and Mr. 
J. M. Aretz. Plans for future activity were made. Mr. 
Anthony Ditter was unanimously elected president. 

The same evening the Catholic City Federation of 
St. Paul met at Assumption Parish for its monthly 
session. A tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Mr. Bernard J. Hoeppner, president of the Branch who 
was killed in an automobile accident recently. The re- 
vised constitution of the organization was read for the 
third time and its provisions explained. Significant 
was the decision of the Federation not to widen the 
scope of the organization to admit to membership all 
Catholic societies. A report was presented on the cam- 
paign to rid newsstands, stores, etc., of objectionable 
publications. Dr. John Giesen was elected president of 
the Federation for the coming year. 

A complete legislative report was read to members 
of the Schenectady Branch of the C. V. of New York 
at their recent annual meeting. The committee report- 
ed it had urged the retention of the Dies Committee, 
and had favored passage of a local education bill to 
permit absence from schools for religious instruction, 
at the same time opposing several youth control meas- 
ures pending in the State legislature. Mr. Peter J. M. 
Clute was re-elected president by the members, while 
Rev. Francis J. Buechler, of St. Joseph’s Parish, con- 
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sented to retain the office of spiritual director. Follow- 
ing the business session an open forum on parish credit 
unions was conducted. 

_ About a hundred men and women from three parishes 
in Syracuse attended a special meeting sponsored by 
the local C. V. unit, at which five men from the Roches- 
ter Federation explained the functions and operation 
of a parish credit union. It is expected a credit or- 
ganization of this type will be established in the near 
future. 

A preliminary report on the social sponsored by the 
Rochester Federation on behalf of the Central Bureau 
disclosed that a “creditable amount” had been realized. 
This report was offered at the regular session of the 
Federation, held in St. Joseph’s hall. The organization 
regularly distributes literature published by the Bu- 
reau and at the recent session Mr. Philip H. Donnelly 
explained the contents of the new C. B. booklet, “What 
is Corporative Organization?” Members of the or- 
ganization co-operated in the work of the Catholic La- 
bor College, conducted at St. Andrew’s Seminary; sev- 
eral of them addressed the college. A similar venture 
will be conducted for five or six weeks beginning early 
in May, according to preliminary plans. 

The Quarterly Bulletin for January, publication of 
the C. V. of New York, reports continued activity on 
the part of affiliated units. The Buffalo Branch, for ex- 
ample, recently voted to defray the cost of a subscrip- 
tion to Central-Blatt and Social Justice on behalf of the 
Canisius College library. 

_An address by Mr. Henry J. Peltzer, County Commis- 
sioner of Sedgwick County and member of the C. V. of 
Kansas, featured the inter-parochial meeting of the 
Sedgwick-Reno-Kingman District League, affiliated with 
the C. V. of Kansas. Mr. Peltzer discussed “The Re- 
lief Problem,” referring to the efforts of organized Ca- 
tholic charity in that area. The secretary reported he 
had sent a letter of congratulation in the name of the 
members to Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, re- 
cently appointed Bishop of Wichita, and read His Ex- 
cellency’s reply at the meeting. Five priests were in 
attendance; two of them, Rev. Fathers Geo. Hermann, 
of Ost, and A. A. Hermann, of St. Marks, discussed 
the changes of a material and spiritual nature that 
have taken place in Kansas during the past quarter- 
century. The Central Bureau leaflet on the history of 
the C. V. was distributed at the meeting. 

Despite inclement weather, a representative dele- 
gation attended the quarterly meeting of the North- 
eastern District League, C. U. of Arkansas, conducted 
at Jonesboro. Societies were asked to complete their 
donations to the Subiaco Seminary burse as soon as 
possible; the Branch contemplates preparing a similar 
burse on behalf of the St. John’s Seminary. Rev. W. 
J. Kordsmeier, pastor of Blessed Sacrament Parish, 
welcomed the delegates to his parish. Six other priests 
were present. 

About 200 people, including ten priests, participated 
in the quarterly meeting of the Northwestern District 
League of the Arkansas Branch, held in Fort Smith. 
Rev. Ambrose Branz, O.S.B., spiritual director of the 
C. W. U. of Arkansas, spoke on International Rela- 
tions and Peace, while Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., 
discussed the life of Pope Pius XI, and Rev. Harold 
Heiman, O.S.B., pointed out some of the accomplish- 
ments of Pope Pius XII. 

Forty societies were represented at the quarterly as- 
sembly of the Lehigh Valley District Leagues, conduct- 
ed in Sacred Heart Parish, Allentown. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leo G. Fink, V.F., pastor, welcomed the delegates to his 
parish, celebrating solemn high mass on the occasion 
and preaching the sermon. At the conclusion of the 
business session in the early afternoon, at which dele- 
gates were urged to complete the burse of $1500 on 
behalf of the Sacred Heart Home and Trade School at 
Coopersburg, the mass meeting began. Addresses were 


made by Rev. Edward Reichl, M.S.C., and Mr. Ernest. 


Ritter, both of whom spoke on the encyclical Swmmi 
pontificatus, and the two spiritual directors, Rev. Scott 
A. Fasig and Rev. Joseph Ostheimer, of the men’s and 
women’s sections respectively. Msgr. Fink again briefly 


addressed the gathering. Mr. Frank X. Ehrlacher was 
re-elected president for the 12th consecutive term. 
At the meeting of the Volksverein of Philadelphia 
held in St. Peter’s hall, Rev. Fr. Bitterer, C.SS.R., de- 
livered an address on the life and activities of the Ven- 
erable Bishop John Neumann, C.SS.R., pioneer Bishop 
in our country. The address was occasioned by the 
hundreth anniversary of Bishop Neumann’s entrance 
into the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 


Visitors 


ERE any proof required of the national 

and even international scope and influ- 
ence the C. V. and Central Bureau exert, it could 
be easily supplied by the guest book of visi- 
tors to the national headquarters. From all 
parts of the world men and women distin- 
guished in many walks of life come to the Bu- 
reau. 

Within the past few months, for instance, 
visitors have included Msgr. Matthias Buch- 
holz, a prefect apostolic in China, priests from 
various sections of the United States, a mission- 
ary from Japan and one from China, a priest 
from Holland, the editor of Zealandia, weekly 
publication of Auckland, N. Z., Mr. Paul Mc- 
Guire, of Australia, a missionary Father from 
British Honduras, Mr. Peter Maurin of the Ca- 
tholic Workers in New York, and many others. 


At the same time the number’ of visits by scholars, 
students, research workers, and others to the C. V. Li- 
braries has increased. These people are virtually 
unanimous in their praise of the libraries. 


Benevolent Societies 


T the last session of the Texas legisla- 

ture a bill was passed prohibiting the 
payment of sick and death benefits by all groups 
without a permit from the Insurance commis- 
sioner of the State. This law has dealt a seri- 
ous blow at benevolent societies of the C. V. 
State League; in no case may they pay sick 
benefits, and death benefits only if chartered as 
a mutual aid association, but to obtain such a 
charter they must have a membership of at 
least 500. 

To obviate the hardship especially on older members 
of benevolent societies, the Catholic Life Insurance 
Union, with which our State League is intimately as- 
sociated, has notified all societies of its willingness to 
reinsure their organizations. Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, 
secretary of the insurance society, writing in the Janu- 
ary issue of The Catholic Layman, official organ of the 
C. V. State League, asserts the C. L. I. U. will per- 
form this service, “in the sum of $250 for all mem- 
bers less than 50, years of age, and $125 for all mem- 
bers 50 years or over.” The insurance union is to be 
commended for its generous action. The experience 
in Texas should serve as a warning to benevolent 
groups in other States, reminding them they should be 
on their guard against the enactment of similar laws 
intended to disrupt the operation of these societies. 

sie ae ole 

Although 1939 inflicted the heaviest death 
losses since its inception (16 members having 
died within the year), the St. Michael’s Benevo- 
lent Society of Milwaukee has more than weath- 
ered the storm. Assets of the organization 
amount to $37,453.60, while liabilities include 
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a reserve on policies of $34,638.32; a surplus 
of $2711.28 was recorded. 

It is interesting to note that immediately after the 
death benefit fund had been underwritten by the Catho- 
lic Family Protective Life Assurance Society, the mor- 
tality of the organization rose to 111 percent of expec- 
ted mortality. However, in the general fund the assets 
of $33,740.06—the figure reported 60 days after the 
other figures quoted—represent a ratio of assets to 
liabilities of 138 percent. Some $24,000 is held by the 
society in mortgage loans on real estate. 

Officers of benevolent societies will be inter- 
ested in the report to be submitted by the In- 
surance Research Committee to the New Ulm 
convention. This committee, appointed by the 
Bethlehem convention of the C. V. in 1938, has 
been engaged in preparing a plan whereby ex- 
isting benevolent socities may place their or- 
ganizations on a sound, actuarial basis as a 
means of assuring their continued operation. 


The St. Eustachius Benevolent Society of 
Burlington, Wis., some time ago had its fund 
underwritten by the Catholic Family Protec- 
tive company. The investigation disclosed the 
financial condition of the society justified in- 
creasing death benefits by $100, at no added 
cost to members. 

Every so often the fear is expressed that 
benevolent societies have outlived their use- 
fulness and hence should be permitted to die. 
But so long as the societies affiliated with the 
C. V. continue their beneficent work on a sound 
basis, their future is assured. 


The St. Peter and St. Clemens Society of St. 
Paul, for example, reports a substantial growth 
for 19389. A total of $2580.80 was received in 
dues and more than $6500 from repayment of 
principal and interest ; receipts from all sources 
amounted to $9241.84. Disbursements were 
some $12 less than receipts and included $1072 
in sick benefits and $500 in death benefits. 
Salaries of officers were $423, while the bulk 
of the expenses were for various charitable 
undertakings. 

Total assets of the society at the beginning of the 
year were $35,203.66, a net gain of $1127.56 over the 
previous year. The greater portion of the assets are 


represented by first mortgages and notes. At the pres- 
ent time the society has a membership of 372. 


ok * * 


Another splendid example of purposeful ef- 
fort by a benevolent group is the report of the 
St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society of St. 
Louis. This organization, with a membership 
of 851, is one of the largest societies affiliated 
with the C. V. According to the report for the 
year ended Jan. 22nd, a total of $21,085.66 was 
received as income and $13,244.75 expended. 
Sick benefit contributions accounted for $5136.- 
50, death benefit dues for a like amount; inter- 
est on investments amounted to $6797.76 and 
rent from properties to $4000. 

During the course of the year $2975 was paid as sick 


benefits to 72 members and $5500 to the widows and 
children of 11 members. Death benefits for deceased 


wives of members amounted to $350. A reserve of 
$1242.16 was set aside for depreciation of the buildings 
owned by the society, but over and above all expenses 
there remained a net income of $6598.75. The organi- 
zation has assets of $162,623.46, including about $100,- 
000 in real estate mortgages, $13,000 in certificates of 
deposit and $8834.63 in cash. J ; 

Thirty-one new members were admitted during the 
year; average age of the applicants was 29 years, 10 
months. The 11 deceased members had belonged to the 
society an average of 30 years; their average age was 
63 years, nine months. The St. Francis de Sales or- 
ganization has been operating for 65 years. 


Not conditions but men are responsible for 
the decay of institutions. This applies also to 
our benevolent societies. It occurs at times that 
one day’s mail contains the information, an or- 
ganization of this kind had been dissolved, 
while another society reports increase of its 
membership. 

Early in February, Mr. Anton Hussli, Secre- 
tary of St. Peter’s Society, of Beaver Dam, 
Wis., wrote us that prospects for the future of 
the organization seemed bright, since they had 
succeeded in obtaining seven new members, all 
young men, since the first of the year. “This 
is certainly a good beginning we have made in 
the year 1940 and there is warranted hope that 
many more will be added to this number.” 
With regret another secretary reported from a 
neighboring state that his society, which had 
joined the C. V. many, many years ago, had 
been obliged to disband. 

Local condition sometimes explain the fate that be- 
falls organizations of this kind. Generally speaking, 
officers and members determine their present and fu- 
ture welfare. In some cases the negligence of one set 
of officers is responsible for the disintegration of a so- 


ciety, which even well meaning successors are power- 
less to remedy. 


Necrology 


| ae spiritual director of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois and of the Chicago Dis- 
trict League, and a member of our organization 
for more than 40 years, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John Dettmer departed this life on Feb. 8th. 
The deceased, who was 80 years old, was former 
pastor of St. Anthony’s Parish, Chicago, having 
retired from active duty in 1930. Msgr. Dett- 
mer was a brother of the late Rev. William 
H. Dettmer, who died a few years ago. 


The deceased was born in Olpe, Westphalia, in Ger- 
many, on Dec. 28, 1859, coming to this country at the 
age of 20. Having studied at St. Francis Seminary, 
in Milwaukee, he was ordained on June 24, 1886, for 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. Appointed assistant at 
St. Francis of Assisi Parish, the young curate was 
named pastor of St. George Parish two years later, 
serving in this capacity for 21 years. His final pasto- 
rate was that of St. Anthony’s Parish, where he re- 
mained until his retirement. In 1924 the deceased was 
created a domestic prelate. 

Funeral services were conducted on Feb. 13th from 
St. Gregory’s Church. Surviving are a sister, Theresa, 
of Chicago, and two brothers, Robert and Franz, of 
Germany. Another sister died several years ago. 

hk * oie 


The Central Verein and particularly the Min- 
nesota Branch sustained a distinct loss through 
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the untimely death of Mr. Bernard J. Hoepp- 
ner, president of that State League. In com- 
pany with a cousin, Mr. Guy Gardner, Mr. 
Hoeppner was motoring to Texas, when their 
car figured in an accident near Pleasanton, 
Kan., on Jan. 29th. Mr. Gardner was killed 
instantly and Mr. Hoeppner died the following 
morning in a hospital at Fort Scott. 

A valued member of the Minnesota Branch 
and Catholic Aid Association for 30 years, Mr. 
Hoeppner had served for three years on the 
Grand Council of the latter organization and 
as president of the State Branch since last fall. 
The deceased, born on Dec. 19, 1887, was a 
member of St. Joseph’s Parish, Winona. Hav- 
ing enrolled in the parish benevolent society, 
he represented that organization at annual con- 
ventions of both the Aid Association and the C. 
V. Branch. 

Mr. Hoeppner had served for two years as vice- 
president of the Branch prior to the Hastings conven- 
tion last September, at which he was chosen president. 
“During the brief period of his office,’ the resolution 
of condolence adopted by the Aid Association and C. V. 
and C. W. U. sections declared, “he has given an un- 
usual measure of service to the program and activities 
of this organization.” 


The funeral took place from St. Joseph’s Church on 
Feb. 2nd. Surviving is his widow. 


MISCELLANY 


LTHOUGH the nation-wide campaign for 

the Central Bureau Expansion Drive has 
not been formally launched as yet, we have 
from time to time during the past several 
months received contributions intended for this 
fund. 


One of the oldest societies affiliated with the C. V., 
that of St. Michael’s, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., recently for- 
warded $10 as a preliminary contribution for this pur- 
pose. If all societies co-operate in promoting the Ex- 
pansion Drive, the $75,000 sought will not be difficult 
to raise. 


In May, 1925, the late Pope Pius XI granted 
members of the Knights of St. George, fraternal 
organization with headquarters in Pittsburgh, 
an indulgence for a seven year period, and in 
1932 renewed the privilege. According to word 
received recently by the organization, Pope 
Pius XII has renewed the privilege for another 
seven year period. 


The renewal was secured through the efforts of Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh and supreme 
spiritual director of the Knights. 


In the January issue of our journal we re- 
ported the addition of two Sustaining Members 
obtained through the efforts of Mr. Frank Saal- 
feld, of Gervais, Ore., member-at-large of the 
C. V. executive committee. Recently Mr. Saal- 
feld sent us the name of another member of 
this classification, that of Rev. Martin Doherty, 
of Sacred Heart Parish, Gervais. 

The activity of Mr. Saalfeld, as well as of Mr. Albert 
A. Dobie, general secretary, in obtaining Sustaining 
Members should indicate to others what can be accom- 
plished in this regard. 


VdO 


So well pleased were members of the C. V. 
Federation of Philadelphia with the lecture by 
Rev. Henry Steinhagen on the tour conducted 
In conjunction with the San Francisco conven- 
tion last summer, that Fr. Steinhagen was in- 
vited to deliver it a second time. The lecturer 
displayed more than 150 pictures of scenes 
pene in the far west during the course of the 
our. 


The second lecture was given on Feb. 11th before a 
large audience. 


At the invitation of Rev. Joseph L. Koenig, 
spiritual director of the Volksverein of Phila- 
delphia, as the C. V. federation in that city is 
known, the C. V. of Pennsylvania will hold its 
annual convention in St. Ludwig’s Parish, 
Philadelphia, of which Fr. Koenig is pastor. 
The dates for the meeting have not been an- 
nounced, but it is expected the assembly will 
take place in either July or August. 

Plans for the annual convention of the C. U. of Illi- 
nois, to be held in East St. Louis on May 25-26, are 
nearing completion. The tentative program includes 
celebration of pontifical high mass by Most Rev. Henry 
J. Althoff, Bishop of Belleville and episcopal spiritual 
protector of the organization, a mass meeting in St. 


Elizabeth’s Parish auditorium, and a dinner at a local 
hotel, besides the customary business sessions. 


In view of the fact that a few of our District 
Leagues in the larger cities complain they are 
unable to attract a representative attendance at 
monthly meetings, it is more than encouraging 
to note the recent action of the Rochester Feder- 
ation. Because of an increasing amount of 
business ‘fof an important nature,” this league 
has decided henceforth to conduct two meetings 
per month. 


The Rochester group is engaged in a number of 
projects, including active promotion of credit unions 
and the Maternity Guild, sponsorship of social study 
courses and schools, maintenance of an active legisla- 
tive committee, besides co-operation with the State 
Branch in its program. It is of interest to observe 
that a discussion of some pamphlet or leaflet of the 
Central Bureau features each session of the organi- 
zation. 


The “what and why” of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference are explained in a 
special weekly article written by Rev. R. B. 
Schuler, member of the C. V. Committee on So- 
cial Action and vice-president of the national 
Conference. The series of short articles was 
inaugurated recently in several Catholic papers. 
It is Fr. Schuler’s intention to make the col- 
umn “short in form, to invite the faithful at- 
tention of even the busiest reader. The lan- 
guage will be simple, so that the message will 
appeal to all.” 


In the introductory article Fr. Schuler, who is also 
secretary of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Rural Life Con- 
ference, stated that the column is an attempt to answer 
the questions frequently asked of Conference officers, 
and “to give the supporters and friends of the Confer- 
ence an account of the things accomplished.” By way 
of explanation he affirms that “the Catholic rural life 
movement in America deserves to be regarded as more 
than merely ‘another good thing.’ It is a very neces- 
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sary activity, vitally necessary for the continued growth 
and well-being of the Church in our country ... The 
plan is to present something each week to promote a 
better appreciation of the work and the objectives of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference.” 


Twenty-four fraternal rallies were conduct- 
ed by various affiliated sections of the Knights 
of St. George, beginning last October. The ma- 
jority of the members of the organization are 
likewise members of the C. V. Supreme Presi- 
dent John Eibeck reports all of the rallies, held 
“for the purpose of reviving the spirit of fra- 
ternalism in the ranks of our members,” were 
well attended. “The members responded splen- 
didly to the call for united Catholic Action,” 
Mr. Eibeck comments. 

Officers of the Knights of St. George expressed the 
hope the rallies would be instrumental in “bringing 
about a better understanding of things pertaining to 


the Order, and a continued widespread activity in be- 
half of our common cause.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Pope Pius XII. Darkness over the Earth. The En- 
cyclical “Summi Pontificatus.” Cath. Truth 
Society, Oxford, 1939. p.c., 46 p. Price 2d. 

Schlarman, Most Rev. Jos. H., Ph.D., J.C.D., D.D. Why 
Six Instructions? Arranging for a Mixed 
Marriage. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
19395) psc.) 05) Ds, Pricelso) cts. 

Gilligan, Rev. Francis J., S.T.D. Negro Workers in 
Free America. Publ. for the Social Action 
Dept., N. C. W. C., by The Paulist Press, 
INDY S039 ee pac eE oan Dm ErICenDECUS: 

Confrey, Burton, M.A., Ph.D. Stenciled of God. <A 
Guide for Catholic Collegians. Magnificat 
Press, Manchester, N. H., 1939. Cloth, 214 
p. Price $2.00. 

Confrey, Burton, M.A., Ph.D. Spiritual Conferences for 
College Men. Magnificat Press, Manches- 
ter, N. H., 1939. ‘Cloth, 264 p. Price $2.00. 


Reviews 


Predestination, by Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Tr. by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., Ph.D.; St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co. Price $3. 

HEN treating of predestination, it be- 
hooves man to tread both carefully and 
reverently for he is in the presence of a sublime 
mystery, to the core of which human reason 
cannot penetrate and the outer fringes of which 
at best is it able to explore. Yet it is precisely 
this mystery which shows forth the wonder of 
grace, the supremacy of God and the total de- 
pendence of man on the Creator. Besides, the 
mystery, in spite of its baffling nature, pos- 
sesses a unique fascination for the human mind 
and has always been an object of theological 
speculation. Nor has this speculation been bar- 
ren for while it cannot remove the impenetra- 
ble darkness which enshrouds the mystery it- 
self, it sheds much light on many other truths 
and is moreover fruitful in applications of a 
practical character. More than any other truth 


it will inspire humility, wholesome fear and 
filial trust. 


The author, to whose reputation it is unnec- 
essary to add anything, deals with the subject 
in the Thomistic and Dominican spirit. He does 
not evade the real difficulties but faces them 
boldly. He places the mystery where it belongs, 
that is in the absolute and sovereign causality 
of God, from Whom all being must be derived 
and without Whose will nothing can happen. 
Every page of the volume reveals the vast and 
reliable erudition and the speculative power of 
the writer, who feels very much at home in 
these highest reaches of theological thought. 
The book is well calculated to foster a taste for 
philosophical speculation and is earnestly rec- 
ommended to students of theology. | : 

The translation has been very satisfactorily 


done. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L. The Family, A Thomistic 
Study in Social Philosophy. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 

It is a hopeful sign when such important 
matters as the subject of this book are honored 
as a dissertation in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for a doctorate in philosophy. And 
one cannot peruse the treatise without feel- 
ing a justifiable pride at belonging to a Church 
which so many centuries ago produced a Doc- 
tor who gave satisfactory solutions to problems 
a groping age assumes to be wholly modern. 

The special merit of the book lies in the pati- 
ent and orderly arrangement of the Angelic 
Doctor’s many pronouncements on the Family. 
To these have been added statements from 
many later authors and this tends to give the 
book a considerably larger authorization. 

Moderns will, of course, take exception to 
some of the points of view, as, for instance, the 
subordinating of the wife to the husband in 
matters which call for strong unified leader- 
ship. However, those who are conversant with 
the physical and mental enslaving of women re- 
sulting from the so-called emancipation, see her 
really bemeaned and cheapened by her illogical 
freedom and welcome the age old charter which 
would return her to her realm of true greatness. 

Another important point that comes in for 
due ernphasis is the doctrine that makes the fa- 
mily the true unit of society. This is especially 
effective as the argument is based directly on 
the natural law, and so must be acquiesced in by 
every logical thinker despite the modern liber- 
alistic philosophy that gives undue precedence 
to the individual. 

The book can claim a rather great complete- 
ness in its treatment of this all important sub- 
ject and should be welcomed by students of 
social philosophy. Of course, such a book can-. 
not hope to be over popular with the masses. 
Leaders, however, will find it a helpful guide 
in their efforts to re-establish the sane point 
of view in a world of philosophical vagaries. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kans. 
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DR. JOSEPH MOTTA, DER KATHO- 
LISCHE STAATSMANN DES 
SCHWEIZERLANDES. 


(Gestorben den 23. Januar, 1940.) 


IT Bundesrat Motta, dem langjahrigen 

Aussenminister, vierliert die Schweiz 

einen Staatsmann von ungewohnlichen 
Fahigkeiten, grosser Erfahrung, hinreissender 
Beredsamkeit, und einer in der Schweiz selten 
gesehenen Popularitat. Der Verlust erscheint 
uns umso schmerzlicher, als wir gerade in die- 
sen schweren Kriegszeiten einen so klugen und 
und energischen Steuermann sehr notwendig 
brauchten. Er war auch — neben Bundesrat 
Dr. Etter — das einzige katholische Mitglied 
der Schweizer Regierung. Ob uns bei der Er- 
satzwahl von den Liberalen und Roten wieder 
ein Katholik zugestanden werden wird, ist sehr 
zweifelhaft. Samtliche Parteien — einige un- 
entwegte Moskaujiinger abgerechnet — hatten 
zu Motta Vertrauen und betrachteten ihn mit 
Ehrfurcht. Die Anhanger Moskaus aber moch- 
ten ihm nicht verzeihen, dass er s. Z. gegen die 
Aufnahme Russlands in den Volkerbund auf- 
getreten war mit den Worten: ,,Feuer und Was- 
ser vertragen sich nicht,” und dass er es war, 
der die Wiederaufnahme der diplomatischen 
Beziehungen mit Sowjet-Russland hartnackig 
bekimpfte und bis heute — Gott sei Lob und 
Dank! — verhinderte. Hatten die Roten einen 
Funken von Dankbarkeit, so hatten sie Herrn 
Motta vielmehr loben miissen statt ihn anzu- 
klagen und zu verleumden, denn diesem katho- 
lischen Mitgliede der Bundesregierung hatten 
sie es zu verdanken, dass unser Land 1914-1918 
eine Friedensinsel blieb und so viele Tausende 
Arbeiter davor verschont blieben, als Kanonen- 
futter dem Kriegsmoloch in den Rachen gewor- 
fen zu werden. Ebenso war es Motta, der jene 
sozialistischen Fiihrer, die 1918 den Gene- 
ralstreick inszenierten und aus der schonen 


Schweiz eine blutbesudelte Sowjetkolonie (nach 
dem spateren Beispiel Rotspaniens!) machen 
wollten, so milde behandelte und ihnen einen 
ein paar Monate wahrenden vornehmen Haus- 
arrest verschaffte, wihrend General und Gene- 
ralstabschef die roten Staatsverrater kriegsge- 
richtlich aburteilen wollten. Jedoch, unser Bun- 
desrat Motta verdiente sich damit keinen Dank 
und seit ein paar Jahren hetzte die rote Presse 
gegen ihn. Besonders gefiel sich darin die 
»berner Tagwacht,” das Organ des Nationalrats 
Robert Grimm, der wahrscheinlich so eine Art 
Lenin fiir die Schweiz geworden wire, heute 
aber noch als Mitglied der Berner Kantonsre- 
gierung sich wichtig machen darf und jetzt 
vielleicht drauf spannt, dass man ihn zum 
Nachfolger Mottas in die Landesregierung 
wahlen soll. 

Was s. Z. auch viele Katholiken zur Kritik 
gegentiber Motta veranlasste, war der Um- 
stand, dass hauptsachlich er mit seiner hinreis- 
senden Beredsamkeit — er redete in Italienisch, 
Franzosisch und Deutsch — uns Schweizer in 
den Volkerbund hineindrangte. Und dies, ob- 
schon zwei grosse geistliche Fiihrer, Bischof 
Georgius sel. von Chur, und Prof. Dr. Beck 
von der Universitat Freiburg, vom Eintritt des 
Landes in jenen von Freimaurern gegriindeten 
Bund nichts wissen wollten. Motta war mehr 
optimistisch gestimmt, wie auch der katholi- 
sche Parteiprasident Nationalrat Dr. Heinrich 
Walther und der verstorbene Chefredakteur 
Standerat Winiger von Luzern. Hatten diese 
damals geahnt, wie oft der Volkerbund versa- 
gen und enttauschen werde, so hatten sie wohl 
eher auf den Rat jener geistlichen Ratgeber 
und Gesinnungsgenossen gehort! Immerhin 
ist Mottas Wirken in Genf wohl von Segen ge- 
wesen. Seine Reden waren fast die einzigen, 
an denen man den Katholiken und den Glauben 
an Gottes Vorsehung erkannte. Er trat da 
ahnlich wie Dr. Seipel, als Oesterreicher, 
furchtlos und treu als echtchristlicher Redner 
auf. Sein Einsatz fiir die Schiedsgerichtsbar- 
keit und fiir die obligatorische Gerichtsbarkeit 
in internationalen Streitigkeiten, sein Kampf 
fiir die Minderheiten und fiir die Universalitat 
des Vélkerbundes, darauf wird man immer wie- 
der zuriickkommen. Und wie ritterlich und 
tapfer hat Bundesrat Motta gegentiber Del- 
cassé s. Z. die Aufnahme Deutschlands in den 
Volkerbund verlangt, damit so rasch als még- 
lich die schwere Schuld des Versailler Diktates 
abgetragen wiirde! Wie unerschrocken hat er 
anderseits gegen den Hintritt des mit Millionen 
Menschenmorden befleckten roten Russland 
protestiert! Hatte man damals Motta unter- 
stiitzt, so wire spaiter das Hinauswerfen Russ- 
lands nicht notig geworden! 

Ich war noch Engelberger Klosterschiiler, 
als ich wihrend der grossen Ferien dem 1. 
Schweizerischen Katholikentag in Luzern bei- 
wohnen durfte. Die Begeisterung der riesigen 
Menschenmenge war schon hochangeschwellt 
nach den prachtvollen Ansprachen und Kanzel- 


3) 


reden eines Prof. Dr. Beck, Msgr. Meyenberg 
(Verfasser des Leben Jesu-Werkes), Prof. Dr. 
Gisler, spaiteren Weihbischofs in Chur, eines 
Dr. Caspar Decurtins, Dr. Ernst Feigenwinter, 
Oberst Biilchar und anderer, als zuletzt der 
noch sehr junge, etwas kleine, von Ansehen 
hiibsche und schlanke Tessiner Nationalrat 
Motta das Redner Podium betrat und in der 
herrlichen Sprache Dantes, eine so flammende, 
von Heimatliebe durchgliihte Rede hielt, dass 
alles in einen wahren Rausch der Begeisterung 
geriet und jubelnder Beifall den jiingsten aller 
Redner umtoste. Wir ahnten schon damals, es 
koénnte dieser Redner einer der kommenden 
Manner und Fiihrer unseres Landes werden. 
Und dabei war er kurz zuvor in seinem Heimat- 
kanton Tessin nur mit einem knappen Mehr 
von etwa 10 Stimmen zum Nationalrat gewahit 
worden! 

Dr. Giuseppe Motta, wie sein spaterer Kol- 
lega Dr. Musy, ehemaliger Fribourger Student 
(daneben auch in Miinchen und Heidelberg), 
war wie kaum ein anderer fiinf Mal Bundes- 
prasident, namlich anno 1915, 1920, 27, 32, u. 
37. Seine Frau, eine Deutsch-Schweizerin, hat 
ihm zehn Kinder geschenkt, wovon ein Sohn 
bereits den hohen Posten des Direktor der 
Schweizerischen Nationalbank bekleidet. Mot- 
tas Schwester war Generaloberin in dem gros- 
sen Kloster und Tochternpensionat Menzingen, 
dem Heimatort des Herrn Bundesrat Dr. Etter. 
Ks war fiir uns Schweizer sicher sehr vorteil- 
haft, dass wir in der Nachkriegszeit, wo das 
Verhaltnis zum neuen Italien und seinem Mi- 
nisterprasident Mussolini sehr wichtig war und 
heikel, dass wir in dieser Zeit gerade einen 
Italienisch-Schweizer als Aussenminister hat- 
ten. Wer weis, ob die Beziehungen mit Italien 
bei einem deutsch-schweizerischen Politiker 
ebenso gut geblieben waren. Motta kannte 
eben seine Pappenheimer, seine kulturverwan- 
deten, heissbliitigen Italiener. Und das war 
wohl wichtig genug angesichts der vielfachen 
faschistischen und irredentischen Umtriebe und 
Zeitungen im Kanton Tessin! Dass der Vati- 
kan besonders froh war ob dem tiefkatholischen 
und kirchentreuen Aussenminister des benach- 
barten, mehrheitlich andersglaubigen Schwei- 
zerlandes, kann sich jeder vorstellen. Ueber 
die Art, wie der verstorbene Bundesrat in 
christlichen Dingen dachte, tibermittelt Dekan 
Dr. von Hornstein dem ,,Basler Volksblatt” 
eine kleine und sprechende Erinnerung: 


_ Bei Anlass des Pfarreijubiliums der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Bern iibernahm Bundesrat 
Motta die Festrede. Nach Erkundigung, iiber 
was er sprechen solle, tiber Tagesfragen, iiber 
Kultur, tiber Politik? ... , entschied sich der 
hohe Redner ftir das héchste theologische Ge- 
biet, fiir das der Liebe.” Wir erinnern uns 
noch des Satzes : ...,,und dann verbeuge ich 
mich vor jedem Traiger der Liebe und griisse 
ihn, ob es die protestantische Diakonissin ist 
oder die katholische Krankenschwester.”’ 
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»Mir fiel,” so berichtet Dekan von Hornstein 
weiter, ,,damals die Festpredigt zu. Ich hatte 
zufallig ein Ahnliches Thema vorgesehen: das 
Wesen der Liebe. Bundesrat Motta machte mir 
spiter die Bemerkung: ,,Ich gebe Ihnen recht, 
Herr Pfarrer, das Wesen des Christentums ist 
die Liebe. Glauben Sie mir, in meiner Stellung 
verstehe ich, wo der Centralpunkt liegt. . .” 

Und nun, wer wird wohl Bundesrat an Stelle 
des genialen Dr. Motta? Die Roten werden 
wahrscheinlich mit einer ihrer Kandidaten auf- 
spazieren. Das aber ware in dieser Zeit gera- 
dezu ein Landesungliick. Denn wenn einmal 
ein Anhianger der Moskauer Doktrinen im Bun- 
des-Palais sisse, so wiirde ihm bald ein ganzer 
Kometenschweif roter Beamter in dessen De- 
partment nachfolgen, wahrend die unter Motta 
dienenden patriotischgesinnten und gutchrist- 
lichen Beamten wohl allmahlich hinauskompli- 
mentiert wiirden. Dann hatten wir ahnlich wie 
in Wien, wo unter Schuschnigg bis in die héch- 
sten Aemter hinein geheime Nazi steckten, 
auch bei uns geheime Staatsfeinde intra muros, 
die im entscheidenden Momente das Land ihren 
Wahnideen und fiir Geld an ihre internationa- 
len Gotzen ausliefern wiirden. Wir Katholiken 
konnten mit einigen vollwertigen Kandidaten 
aufwarten. So der katholische Kanton Frei- 
burg, der uns schon im letzten Weltkrieg den 
hervorragenden Finanzminister Dr. Jean Musy 
stellte, mit einem Staatsrat Dr. Piller oder ei- 
nem Nationalrat Dr. Aeby, Rektor der Univer- 
sitat. Aus dem grossen Bergkanton Wallis, 
der noch nie einen Bundesrat hatte, ware zu 
nennen Nationalrat Dr. Joseph Escher zu Brig; 
in Luzern dessen Regierungschef Dr. Egli; im 
Kanton Schwyz Regierungsrat Betschart; aus 
der Heimat Winkelrieds und des seligen Nik- 
laus von d. Fliie Obwaldens Landammann Stian- 
derat Amstalden und aus dem Biindnerland der 
noch junge Rhatoromane Nationalrat Dr. 
Conrad von Disentis. 

Es ware tief zu beklagen, wenn alle diese 
tiichtigen katholischen Politiker totgeschwie- 
gen wurden und wenn man aus oberflichlicher 
Parteispielerei und Kompromisslerei ihnen gar 
einen roten Staatsfeind vorzége. Wir sind 
freilich auf alles gefasst. Aber es gilt heute 
wie nie zuvor: Fiir das Volk ist nur das Beste 
gut genug! In diesem entscheidungsvollen Win- 
ter das Land einem charakterlosen Liberalen, 
oder gar einem Jiinger Moskaus oder Anbeter 
Hitlers anvertrauen, hiesse nicht nur leichtsin- 
nig handeln, sondern geradezu Verrat itiben an 
Religion, Volk und Vaterland! 

Dr Ashe 


_thr Vorbereiter eines neuen Zustandes, den 
die Menschheit ersehnt, richtet eure Blicke vor 
allem auf die tiberragende Wiirde der mensch- 
lichen Persénlichkeit und achtet alle ihre we- 
sentlichen Rechte! 

CARDINAL JEAN VERDIER 


Te a | 
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AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Autoritat und Gemeinschaftsleben. 


(| BHORSAM ist die Grundlage jeder Zucht. 
Ohne Zucht kein Gemeinschaftsleben. 
Ohne Gemeinschaftsleben keine Erziehung. 
Seine physische Art behauptet der Mensch 
durch die naturliche Fortpfianzung in der Fa- 
milie. . Seine soziale und geistige Daseinsform 
kann der Mensch nur durch diejenigen Krafte 
fortpflanzen und erhalten, durch die er sie ge- 
schaffen hat: Zusammenklang von Individuum 
und Gemeinschaft; bewusste Zusammenarbeit 
mit den Gemeinschaften: Familie, Volk, Staat; 
bewusstes sich Ein-ordnen in die Gemeinschaft. 
Das geschieht eben durch den Gehorsam. Au- 
toritat eint und bindet das Gemeinschaftsleben. 
Freiwillige und bewusste Unterordnung unter 
die Autoritat bedeutet somit Bejahung des Ge- 
meinschaftsleben, ohne das der Mensch, ein 
zoon politicon, ein Gemeinschaftswesen, nicht 
existieren kann. Das falschverstandene Schlag- 
wort ,,Freiheit” besagt eine Abirrung vom 
wahren Wesen des Menschen. Wahre Freiheit 
gibt es nur zusammen mit Bindung. 


Jibs RAUS, 9.0. 


Den Demokratien ins Stammbuch. 


NTER unsern Papieren findet sich folgen- 

der ,,Offener Brief an Herrn Wilson, Pra- 
sident der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika.” 
Urheber der Zuschrift war der Andreas Hofer 
Bund fiir Tirol und datiert ist das Schreiben 
zu Innsbruck am 9. Oktober 1920: 


»yAn diesem Tage fallt das deutsche Stid Tirol, ein 
Land deutsch in seiner Rasse und in seiner Sprache, 
das wiahrend der letzten tausend Jahre nie etwas an- 
deres als deutsch war, dem Imperialismus des italieni- 
schen Kénigreiches zum Opfer. Die Angliederung, die 
der Vertrag von St. Germain und der Volkerbund gut- 
heissen, findet statt, ohne auch nur den Schein einer 
Volksabstimmung. Am Eingang der verheissenen neu- 
en Aerea von Freiheit und Selbstbestimmung steht 
sie als eine der schdndlichsten Verschacherungen, die 
die Geheimdiplomatie je ausheckte. Sie widerspricht 
all den hohen Idealen, fiir die das amerikanische Volk 
in den Krieg zog. 

,»Der Besitz dieses Landstriches ist in keiner Weise 
zum Bestand des italienischen Staates notwendig, wah- 
rend das wirtschaftliche Leben des gebirgigen Nord- 
Tirols in Frage gestellt wird durch den Verlust des 
Ackerbau treibenden siidlichen Striches. Die selbst- 
herrliche Regierung durch eine fremde Nationalitat 
gebiert Hass und die Keime zu kiinftigen Kriegen. 

In der Erkenntnis all dieser Tatsachen erklaren wir 
hiermit feierlich, dass das Volk von Nord- und Siid- 
Tirol den heutigen Angliederungserlass nur als einen 
‘Papierfetzen’ betrachten kann, und dass wir bis ans 
Ende unsere Stimme gegen das begangene Unrecht er- 
heben werden.” 


Wir haben es hier mit einer der vielen Siin- 
den der Friedensvertrage des Jahres 1919 zu 
tun, fiir die vor allem Woodrow Wilson ver- 
antwortlich war. Mit ,,hohen Idealen’”’ und 
grossen Versprechungen begann er seine Ex- 
cursion in die Weltpolitik und als geschlage- 
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ner Doktrinair kehrte er aus Paris in unser 
Land zuriick. Man lese doch die vom An- 
dreas Hofer Bund gegen ihn vor zwanzig Jah- 
ren erhobenen Vorwiirfe; dann erinnere man 
sich der von unserer Presse in spdttischer Wei- 
se behandelten Nachricht, Mussolini und Hit- 
ler haben beschlossen, die Deutschen aus dem 
nun italienischen Siid-Tirol nach Deutsch-Tirol 
zu verpflanzen. Mit anderen Worten, sie sollen 
die Heimat ihrer Vater verlassen, das Land An- 
dreas Hofers, und es den ,,Welschen” iiberlas- 
sen. Und an all dem aus den Friedensvertri- 
gen entstandenen Elend und all den Tranen un- 
schuldiger Menschen sind alle jene, die Wil- 
son’s Planen Vorschub geleistet haben, Schuld. 


Fluchtlingslos auch in Chile. 


M Inneren der Philippinen wirkt ein Tiroler 
als Missionar. Schwer bedriickt ihn das 
harte Schicksal jenes Teils seines Volkes, der 
durch das zwischen Italien und Deutschland 
getroffene Abkommen zur Auswanderung ver- 
ee wurde. Er schreibt dartiber an die C. 
,» Wir haben traurige Nachrichten von daheim. Ins- 
gesamt 210,000 deutsche Tiroler miissen auswandern. 
Sie dtirfen waihlen: entweder nach Deutschland hinaus 
oder nach Sizilien. Man kann sich das Elend und den 
Jammer der guten Leute vorstellen. Also traurige 
Weihnachten ftir viele.” 

Selten zuvor in der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit irrten so viele Vertriebene, Fltichtlinge, 
Verstossene tiber die Erde wie zur Jetztzeit. 
Unter diesen befinden sich zahlreiche deutsche 
Manner, Frauen und Kinder. Man findet sie 
liberall und allerorten, so auch in Chile. Oef- 
ters bereits wandte sich ein deutscher Priester, 
der von seinem Bischofe mit der Aufgabe be- 
traut wurde, sich der deutschen Emigranten 
anzunehmen, Hilfe suchend an uns. So wie- 
derum in jiingster Zeit. In einem langeren 
Schreiben schildert er die Lage der Fliichtlin- 
ge und die Notwendigkeit, fiir sie zu sorgen, 
durch Einrichtung eines landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebs. Sein Bischof, der hochwst. Theodor 
Eugenius, SS.CC., empfiehlt ihn und sein Werk 
im folgenden, am 9. Januar d. J. datierten 
Schreiben : 


,»Hs ist mir sehr angenehm, den Priester dieser Ju- 
risdiktion, Herrn Heinrich Scharf, dem die Sorge um 
die in Chile lebenden kath. deutschen Emigranten ob- 
liegt und der unter diesen eine grosse Mission entfal- 
tet, in ganz besonderer Weise zu empfehlen. In selbst- 
loser Hingabe stellt sich Herr Scharf ganz in den Dienst 
dieser armen, aufgepeitschten Menschen; besorgt ihnen 
Unterkunft und Arbeit, was immer mit grossen Schwie- 
rigkeiten verbunden ist. Seit einigen Tagen ist die 
Unterbringung der kath. Emigranten durch die An- 
kunft von 150 jiidischen Fliichtlingsfamilien bedeutend 
erschwert worden. Da das hiesige jiidische Fltichtlings- 
komitee reichliche Geldmittel aus Nordamerika_be- 
kommt, ist es in der gliicklichen Lage, Geschaftshau- 
ser und landwirtschaftliche Betriebe zu tibernehmen 
und so seinen Emigranten eine Existenz zu_verschaf- 
fen. Obwohl dem Herrn Scharf fast keine Mittel zur 
Verfiigung stehen, musste er sich fiir die Uebernahme 
eines landwirtschaftlichen Betriebes entschliessen, um 
dort seinen kath. Fliichtlingen Arbeit und Unterkunft 


zu bieten. 
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Als Bischof von Valdivia bitte ich aufrichtig, dem 
Herrn Scharf seine grossen Sorgen um das Wohler- 
gehen der kath. Fliichtlinge zu _erleichtern und seine 
grosse Mission unter den kath. Fliichtlingen finanziell 
zu unterstitzen. 

»Die Not der kath. Fliichtlinge, die hier in Chile leben 
ist gross und man muss dafiir Sorge tragen, dass sich 
fiir diese Leute eine Existenzméglichkeit bietet und 
dass sie nicht der Kirche entfremdet werden.” 


Wer hilft? 


MISZELLEN. 


AN fiihlt sich versucht auszurufen: ,,Es 
geschehen doch noch Wunder und Zei- 
chen!” Wer wiirde die Veréffentlichung einer 
Schrift in deutscher Sprache von 140 reich il- 
lustrierten Seiten fiir modglich halten, wenn 
nicht das vom Ohio Waisenfreund herausge- 
gebene ,,Fastenbuch, ein Erbauungsbuch ftr 
die hl. Fastenzeit” vorlage? Ein ganz erstaun- 
liches Unternehmen zur Jetztzeit, wo man tiber- 
all alles Deutsche in unsrem Lande Grabe lau- 
ten mochte. 

Doch dies ist nur ein Teil der bemerkenswerten Er- 
scheinung. Der von Pralat Wm. J. Spiegel, Vize-Rek- 
tor des Josephinums, aus vielen Quellen zusammenge- 
stellte Inhalt ist ungemein reichhaltig. Der Bilder- 
schmuck ist ausserdem dazu angetan, die Lesung er- 
baulich zu gestalten. Alles in allem, ein Leitfaden 
gesunder Froémmigkeit. Wo man noch Deutsch liest 
und Zeit schafft ftir gute Lektitire, wird dieses Fasten- 
buch willkommen sein. Und itibers Jahr wird es so 


neu sein wie im gegenwirtigen. Ein Buch dieser Art 
veraltet nicht. 


Wie viel ich an Gliick tragen kann ohne 
Schaden fiir meine Seele, und wie viel Leid mir 
gut ist, um zur Befreiung vom Ich, zur wahren 
Freiheit zu gelangen, — ich weiss es nicht. Du 
aber weisst, o Vater, Dir sei es anheimgegeben ! 
Gib uns die Gnade, dass wir unser Leben als 
Dienst vor Dir leben! 


» Ueber Nacht, iiber Nacht 
kommt Freude und Leid, 

und eh du’s bedacht, 

verlassen dich beid’ 

und gehen dem Herrn zu sagen, 
wie du sie getragen.” 


Lied von Hugo Wolf. 


Aus Otto Karrer, ,,Schicksal und Wiirde 
des Menschen’ 


Zu den Opfern des Krieges zahlt nun auch 
die deutsche Ausgabe der von der Christlichen- 
Gewerkschafts-Internationale herausgegebenen 
Monatsschrift. Wie deren Schriftleiter, der 
verdiente Hr. P. J. S. Serrarens, im Dezember- 
heft mitteilt, war die Zahl der Abonnenten nach 
den aufeinander folgenden Verlusten im Osten 
(Deutschland, Oesterreich, BOhmen) auf einen 
kleinen Rest zusammengeschmolzen. Zudem 
war man gezwungen, zu sparen, so dass selbst 
der Umfang der beiden noch weitererscheinen- 
den Ausgaben des Blattes — in franzésischer 


und hollandischer Sprache — beschriinkt wer- 
den muss. 


Leider bekiimmert man sich in unserem Lande, trotz 
Rerum novarum und Quadragesimo anno, so gut wie 
gar nicht um die Christliche-Gewerkschafts-Internati- 
onale, mit Sitz Utrecht, obgleich diese gerade in unse- 
rem Lande und in Kanada ihren stirksten Riickhalt fin- 
den sollte. Mit und durch die Christliche-Gewerk- 
schafts-Internationale sollten wir in Genf unseren Hin- 
fluss zu Gunsten einer gesunden Sozialpolitik geltend 
machen. Zudem wire es wiinschenswert, mit der C-G-I 
in Fiihlung zu stehen, weil der Geist der Gewerkschaf- 
ten unseres Landes durchaus nicht die Gewahr bietet, 
die die Kirche als Voraussetzung der Beteiligung ka- 
tholischer Arbeiter an solchen Organisationen fordert. 
Fast jeder Tag erbringt den Beweis, dass manche un- 
serer Gewerkschaften von einem ebenso eigennttzigen 
Geiste geleitet werden wie der es ist, den sie zu be- 
kampfen vorgeben. 


Die Riickeroberung der Arbeiterwelt ist das 
dornenvollste Problem der mo- 
dernen Seelsorge und die _ eigent- 
liche Sorge unserer Seelsorge. Auch wenn der 
Arbeiter im giinstigsten Fall den Sonntagsgot- 
tesdienst besucht, kann die sonntagliche halb- 
stiindige Predigt unméglich ein volles Gegen- 
gewicht bilden gegen das tiagliche Lesen einer 
kirchenfeindlichen Zeitung und gegen das 
stiindliche Héren der gehdssigsten Angriffe auf 
den Glauben seiner Jugend. Wir miissen also 
ausserhalb der Sonntagspredigt die Arbeiter 
sammeln, die Gesammelten schulen und die Ge- 
schulten als Vertrauensmanner an die Werbe- 
arbeit schicken. 


MICHAEL, CARDINAL FAULHABER 


In einer Zeit der Umwalzungen und Geistes- 
kampfe sollen wir mit dem Apostel Paulus 
mutig sprechen jenes stolze Wort, das er einst 
im Romerbrief geschrieben hat: ,,Ich schame 
mich des Evangeliums nicht, denn es ist eine 
Gotteskraft zum Heile.” Dieses Wort hat 
Paulus gesprochen gegeniiber einer Welt, deren 
gewaltige Bauten, Kultur, Militarmacht und 
staatspolitische Leistungen fiir eine Ewigkeit 
bestimmt zu sein schienen. Wie viel mehr 
sollen wir nach 2 Jahrtausenden christlicher 
Geschichte dieses Wort sprechen: Ich schime 
mich nicht des Evangeliums, des Christentums, 
am allerwenigsten in unserer Zeit, die trotz 
aller technischen Fortschritte niemals entbehr- 
en kann die Segnungen des Christentums im 
personlichen Leben, in der Familie und auch 


im Staate. BiscHor A. HUDAL, 
Rom 


Das Christentum rettet die Vélker, indem es 
den Nationalismus iiberwindet. Denn was tiber 
den Volkern steht, ist noch keineswegs ein Ge- 
gensatz zum Nationalen. Und hier ist es, wo 
jenes gottliche Wort seine ganze Kraft bekun- - 
det: dass derjenige sein Leben verliert, der es 
gewinnen will. Ein Volk, das um jeden Preis 
im verschlossenen und engherzigen Nationalis- 
mus sein Leben gewinnen will, wird es verlie- 
ren. Und nur wenn es sein Leben auf die tiber- 
nationale universale Tat Christi gestellt hat, — 


